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Redingote, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus redingote, which may either be worn for the street or the 
house, is of black cashmere trimmed with binding and folds of black 
gros grain. Cut of cashmere, foundation, interlining, and black silk 
lining from Figs. 1, 2, and 5, Supplement, each two pieces, and from 
Figs. 3 and 4 each one piece. Cut the sleeves from the pattern for 
Blouse Waist with Simulated Fichu, Harper's Bazar, Vol. LL, No. 26. 

- Next lay the outside on the lining, take up the darts, face the fronts 
up to the revers with a facing two inches wide, and arrange the buttons 
and button-holes in the manner shown by the illustration. Join the 
back and fronts according to the corresponding figures on the pattern. 
Having joined the collar, Fig. 5, in the middle of the back, lay the 
double materials together, trim the collar and revers with a binding 
and fold, and join them with the redingote. Join the skirt (Fig. 4) 
from 4 to 6 with the front, which is cut in one piece with the waist, 
then pleat the upper edge X on @, and sew it to the back and side 
pieces according to the corresponding figures on the pattern. Cover 
this seam with a bias strip of silk. Lastly, trim the redingote with a 
binding and folds, and sew in the sleeves, which are finished at the 
wrists with a cuff lined and trimmed with binding anda fold. Belt and 
sash of gros grain trimmed with binding and folds of the same material. 


Watch Case. 

Tuts watch case is ar- 
ranged for standing; the 
trimming on the outer edge 
consists of leaves of: brown 
oil-cloth, each of which is 
laid over in a pleat and joined 
with a little imitation berry 
made of coarse cotton and 
brown sealing-wax. A bunch 
of similar berries is arranged 
in the centre of the upper 
part. For making the watch 
case cut of pasteboard one 
— six inches and a half 
ong and five inches wide, 
round this off a little on the 
upper edge and cover it on 
both sides with brown chintz. 























Fig. 1.—Repineore.—F ront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. J., Figs. 1-5 


































Wartcn Case. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 16. 


ue of board covered 
pap apalf an inch thick, 
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i@ pasteboard part in 

ed with chintz 


Cut a four-cornered oblong 
on one side with brown figu 
four and a half inches long, 

this frame on the previously 
such a manner that an inept 
shall stand out beyond the @ e other all around 
the frame. Inside this frame Goyer the foundation with 
red velvet, and fasten a heavy brown silk cord around 
the inner edge; arrange a similar cord on the red velvet 
in imitation of an oval and on the inside of this put 
a row of black beads which have been strung on a string. 
Lastly, cover the still free outer edge of the pasteboard 
part which was covered with chintz, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with the leaves of oil-cloth. Cut these 
pieces from Fig. 16, Supplement, lay them in two pleats, 
bringing Xa on @a, and Xb on @b, and fasten a little 
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berry in each leaf, as shown by the illustration, before sewing it down. 
These berries are made by taking a black cotton thread an inch and a 
half long with a knot on one end and dipping it into melted brown 
sealing-wax. 'The drops remaining on the knot form the berries. Sim- 
ilar berries may be bought at an artificial flower maker's. The bunch 
on the upper part of the frame is made in the same manner. Sew the 
leaves, in the direction shown by the illustration, on black wired tape 
a fifth of an inch wide, then sew the tape on the edge of the watch case, 
and arrange the upper part (see illustration). Lastly, fasten a hook 
on the upper part of the case to hold the watch. On the back of the 
watch case sew to the chintz only, and at the distance of an inch from 
the upper edge, a piece of pasteboard five inches and a quarter long 
and two inches and a half wide, which is covered with chintz. Join 
the under edge of this to the watch case by means of brown ribbon four 
inches long, by which means the watch case is held upright. 





CUTTING TEETH. 

N all animals in which the jaws are set with teeth those conn 

organs are proportioned in number, volume, strength, and recup@f- 
ative powers to the circumstances and condition of the race to which 
they belong. Sharks, alligators, and some other fishes, as well as for- 
bidding-looking reptiles, 
are always shedding old 
teeth, to be succeeded by 
new ones; so that their 
dental apparatus, on 
which their living entire- 
ly depends, is sharp and 
reliable. 

Elephants have but a 
few grinders, constantly 
growing and pushing for- 
ward on the margin of 
the jaws by the addition 
of new perpendicular 
plates from behind, not 
unlike plane irons, and 
the absorption of the par- 
tially worn-out ones in 
front. Their tushes are 
really two canine teeth 
immensely developed for 


Fig. 2.—Repincotre.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. 
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purposes of defense, When they shed one of 
them a new one immediately shoots up, which 
was concealed in the base of the hollow shaft of 
the old tusk. 

A very extraordinary law regulates the front 
teeth of the rodentia or gnawing animals, as the 
squirrel, rat, and beaver. ‘They are natural chis- 
els, bent on their cutting edges, and consequent- 
ly become’sharper the more they are used. 

On the subject of human teeth a very instruct- 
ive and usefal paper might be written, divested 
of technicalities, so as to be understood by those 
who prefer plain statements to high-sounding 
terms. It is sufficient to say in this connection 
that at birth we have two sets of teeth—two 
rows in each jaw in an embryo state, The first 
appear quite early, and, when shed, the others 
begin to quicken into activity and push them- 
selves through the gums to become the perma- 
nent instruménts for mastication, which last as 
long as we live, provided they do not prema- 
turely decay in consequence of an hereditary 
tendency, or the abuse to which they are sub- 
jected by hot food, hot drinks, tobacco, betei- 
nut, and smoking. 

re cases are cited of persons who have had 
a third set of teeth protrude at advanced periods 
of life. The Countess of Desmond, in Ireland, 
presented the most remarkable example of this 
kind on record, being one hundred and forty- 
two years of when her third set came into 
view. It is the opinion of physiologists that the 
third set are dormant germs of the second, the 
development of which, from some unknown cause, 
having been suspended, all of a sudden quickens 
and starts into vigorous growth. 








OCTOBER. 


Suaxe the last dead blossom 

From the thorny bough; 
Royal rose or thistle— 

Which is fairer now? 
Worst of weeds and queen of flowers, 
Pride and mock of summer hours ; 
Dry and shriveled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Poppies, with the morning's 

3urning beauty flushed ; 
Little-cared-for daisies, 

Used to being crushed ; 
Loveless, scentless, side by side— 

We Which has now most cause for pride? 

Dry and shriveled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Rankly-growing night-shade, 

Child of gloom and death ; 
Lilies, white and saintly, 

With celestial breath ; 
Useless now to bless or harm, 
Vain their poison, vain their balm ; 
Dry and shriveled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Amaranths, we fancied 

Flowers that could not die; 
Morning-glories, fading 

Ere their dew was dry— 
Which has now the nobler claim? 
Which has now the prouder name? 
Dry and shriveled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Aconite and nettle, 

Myrtle-wreath and rose, 
All, all fall together 

When the north wind blows, 
Summer honors will not last 
After summer-time has passed ; 
Dry and shriveled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 
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GIVING OF CHARITY. 


NDISCRIMINATE alms-giving, though 
practiced by many, is generally condemned 
by the judicious. Dr, Paley, the moral philos- 
opher, it is true, justifies it on the ground that 
if what is bestowed upon the beggar does him 
no good, a benefit is sure to accrue to the donor, 
whose sentiment of benevolence is strengthened 
by the act of giving. ‘The object of charity is 
thus no longer he who receives, but he who 
gives; and when this becomes once recog- 
nized, it is quite clear that alms-giving, so far 
from tending to the cultivation of the benevo- 
lent qualities, will only serve to confirm the in- 
stinet of selfishness, Conceding, however, that 
the sentiment of charity may be furthered by 
its indiscriminate exercise, we question the 
soundness of a moral philosophy which incul- 
cates the practice of what is admitted to be an 
evil to society for the sake of promoting the 
good of the individual. : 

The investigations of social reformers leave 
no doubt of the fact that the large aggregate 
sum thrown daily to public beggary is received 
by « set of vagabonds, whose profession is men- 
di which they gain a livelihood more 
abundantand easy than is attainable by regular 
industry, The obvious result is, that large num- 
bers of human beings are sustained and encour- 
aged in a nefarious occupation, which, besides 
the vice and brutality it generates, directly and 
indirectly robs society of its substance, The 
many millions thoughtlessly cast to the street 
beggar might better be thrown into the sea, for 
then it would ouly be the dollars lost; while 





whenever the sum falls into the hands of the 
worthless they are sustained in their idleness ; 
and to the waste of the money is to be added 
the loss to society of the labor and productive 
power of the vast number of able-bodied profes- 
sional mendicants, 

The political economists tell us, and with a 
very fair show of reason, that even many of the 
organized plans of benevolence are more pro- 
ductive of harm than good. They declare that, 
with all the display of disinterested generosity 
made by the various so-called charitable insti- 
tutions, it is not the rich who support them, but 
the poor, who thus, while supposed to be the 
beneficiaries of others, are in fact their own 
benefactors. ‘The reasoning of the political 
economists is simple, and not easily refuted. 
They declare that the price of labor—and this 
is undoubtedly true of Europe, if not of the 
United States—is dependent upon the cost of 
subsistence. Whatever, therefore, diminishes 
the latter will, according to them, reduce the 
former. Secure to the laborer, by charity, 
medical attendance, for example, and his ex- 
pense of living is lessened by the average 
amount of the doctor's bill. He accordingly 
leaves this out of his estimate of the sum he 
ean afford to work for. Suppose, again, an of- 
ficious benevolence establishes a free bakery, 
where the laborer can have his daily shilling 
loaf by asking for it. Political economists as- 
sure us that he will be ready to subtract that 
shilling from the price of his day’s labor. If 
this be so, it may be questioned whether we are 
not doing more mischief than good by even 
much of our systematic benevolence. If real- 
ly the poor man is paying out of his own pock- 
et for the charity with which the rich are cred- 
iting themselves, it would be better to let him 
spend his money himself. At present, it would 
seem, we are not only taking from him his right, 
but giving him a bad name by calling him, un- 
justly, a pauper. We thus are both despoiling 
and demoralizing him. 

It must not be supposed, however, that if, 
with the judicious, we refuse to listen to the 
supplication of the street beggar, and, with the 
political economists, close our pockets to the 
demands of the dispensary, hospital, and soup- 
kitchen, there will then be no occasion for be- 
nevolence. ‘The most genuine and most effect- 
ive charity is that intelligent virtue which not 
only yields to the selfish enjoyment of an emo- 
tional pleasure, but deliberately studies out and 
promotes the good of others. It must come 
from the heart, but it will be of no avail unless 
informed by the head. We would not have it 
inferred that the purse-strings must be always 
kept closed ; but we wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that the duty of charity can not be 
effectually accomplished by flinging loose cop- 
pers into a begging hat, or by the easy distribu- 
tion of soup-tickets, What the miserable re- 
quire most of all is sympathy—not that which 
hides its weeping eyes in a laced handkerchief, 
but that practical kind which uses all its senses 
and intelligence in finding out want, and all its 
gentleness and generosity in supplying it. The 
woman of wealth and leisure should not think 
her duty effectually accomplished by throwing 
loose change from her carriage windows, She 
must descend, go into the dwelling-places of 
the wretched, recognize in the less fortunate of 
her sex a common sisterhood, and where she 
finds depression and threatening degradation, 
give a lifting hand, and warm expiring hope 
into fresh life with the soothing caress of wo- 
man’s love, 

The benevolent designs of some very well- 
meaning people often fail from the assumed 
air of superiority with which they are set 
forth. There is nothing which so repels a suf- 
fering woman as the assumption by one of her 
own sex of the lady patron, Those who are 
placed momentarily in the attitude of benefac- 
tors toward the destitute are very apt to regard 
the relation as one that is permanent. It is a 
serious mistake, however, especially in this 
country, where class distinctions are ever vary- 
ing, to speak of and to the poor as if they be- 
longed to a fixed caste in society. It may be 
well doubted whether any benevolence, system- 
atic or not, which regards poverty as essential 
to the social organization, and does not encour- 
age in the destitute hope and the effort to re- 
trieve themselves, can be a true giving of charity. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Weroes and Merolsm. 


DEAR JONAS,—When you make the 
grand tour—and if you go when you are 
young and well the happier your journey will 
be—I doubt if you see any country wifh more 
pleasure or remember any with more satisfac- 
tion than Switzerland. ‘The very names of the 
Swiss towns and cantons and lakes and valleys 
are most musical in my memory, and I know that 
they will be in yours, Even now, when I go 
into a hilly country to pass a week in the sum- 
mer, as I drive and walk about and see, the 
long slopes covered with woods, or hear the 
cow-bells tinkling in some solitary pasture, 
“My eyes are full of childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
That in those days I heard.” 





Is it that we Americans feel more at home 
in Switzerland ; that the mountain nymph from 
whom we are sprung had her home in this state- 
ly land around which her family traditions still 
linger, so that it becomes a kind of visionary 
and poetic native country to us—our own coun- 
try softened into romantic distance? Or is it 
that the forms of nature are more imposing 
there, and the excitement of travel more vivid 
and impressive? Certainly the terrors of trav- 
el are more familiar there. Professor Tyn- 
dall’s story of Alpine adventure, or that excel- 
lent narrative of the ascent of Monte Rosa in 
the July Putnam, written by Mr. Hart, show you 
what you may encounter in the search of pleas- 
ure. I can not read them without thrills of 
cold blood ; and when I stood in the Valley of 
Chamouni at evening and looked up at Mont 
Blanc—“ bald, awful Blanc”—I was oppressed 
by it as if it had been a huge, pitiless monster, 
a towering idol demanding sacrifices and vic- 
tims, staring stonily at their peril and remorse- 
lessly upon their catastrophe. The descrip- 
tions of the preparations for the ascent are as 
solemn to me as those for an execution—that of 
Charles the First, for instance, or of the mild 
Louis the Sixteenth. 

So on the Wengern Alp, where you pass the 
night going over from Lauterbrunnen, the val- 
ley of fountains only, into that of Grindelwald, 
you are awakened in the middle of the night by 
the shaking of the house and a mysterious roar. 
Utter silence follows. It is the avalanche 
plunging from the sides of the Jungfrau and 
pouring into the awful abyss that separates you 
from it. There is the same feeling of the re- 
morseless force of nature, as if dwindling and 
despising human power, and you have the un- 
comfortable sensation of having penetrated too 
far, as if you had reached the half chaotic and 
elemental limbo of things. But at evening 
again, far withdrawn from the thunder of the 
avalanche and the ghastly, immeasurable cliffs 
of jagged ice, you gaze from some window or 
some soft pleasure promenade at Berne, and the 
awful mountains flushed with the exquisite 
splendor of sunset lie like drifts of pale rosy 
snow along the horizon, tenderly delicate as 
Alps of faery. 

Yes, Jonas, as I sit here in my room-and 
write these words to you, my mind is full of 
perfect pictures; of pictures enchanted, be- 
cause they are not those of scenes only but of 
my life mingled with them. When you have 
lived there, and that wonderful land has lain 
upon your life for a summer liké a benediction, 
Switzerland forever after is not a country only ; 
it is a part of you, it is a bright and beautiful 
hour of your youth, Carlo is there now, and 
from his summer home near the Lake of Gen- 
eva he writes me long and precious letters, But 
they are not the letters of a dear friend only, 
they are songs sung out of my experience. 
And if, as I read them, I find myself musing 
and lost in reverie— 

“Sweet was the music that over me stole, 
For ‘twas born of old sadness that lives in my soul.” 

There is a gentleman, Mr. Baring Gould, 
who is devastating traditions with melancholy 
pertinacity, pursuing in other paths the game 
that Niebuhr started in Rome. You know there 
is no Roman she-wolf left to us; and if you in- 
sist upon worshiping the nymph Egeria you 
must do it very secretly. I did so, and snapped 
my fingers at the infidels. I went to the Grot- 
to of Egeria. I gathered the delicate maiden- 
hair fern. I bound it in a fillet around my 
brow, and I cried, in a loud voice, “I believe 
in Numa Pompilius and in the wise counsels of 
the divine nymph, and I believe yonder city 
would be much happier if it had her for a coun- 
selor and him for a governorx than it is with Sua 
Santitéd and il Cardinale Segretario di Stato.” 
"Twas lucky for me that there was no sbirro 
near. Niebuhr has taken away our wolf, and 
Mr. Baring Gould leaves us no William Tell. 
By what right does*he abolish our heroes and 
dissipate our romances? Mr. Crabb Robinson 
says that he was one day walking in London 
with Charles Lamb and they me? Sir Charles 
Bunbury, whom Robinson saluted. “I had no 
idea that you knew Sheridan,” said Lamb. 
‘*Sheridan!” replied Robinson; “why that is 
Sir Charles Bunbury.” ‘Pooh, pooh!” said 
Lamb, ‘‘ that’s impossible, I’ve known him to 
be Sheridan all my life. That shall be Sheri- 
dan. You thief! you have stolen my Sheri- 
dan!” Mr. Baring Gould, when we go to 
Switzerland we will have a William Tell. You 
thief! you have stolen our William Tell! 

Mr. Baring Gotld, you may prove what you 
please, but romance and tradition will be too 
much for you. We will read your entertaining 
book as we cross the Lake of Luzerne, and when 
we come to Tell’s chapel we will behold the 
identical spot upon which he leaped ashore ; 
and we will not despair in some ancient corner 
of the land of finding the very cap which was 
mounted upon the spear at Altorf; while it is 
nobody’s business if some of us of a truly arch- 
geological turn happen upon the very airow- 
pierced apple, only less immortal than that of 
Paradise. And the other hero, also, will you 
not spare him? Shall Arnold von Winkel- 
ried no more gather into his bosom the deadly 
sheaf of Austrian spears, and by his death give 
vietory to his friends ? 

For this also is one of the touching stories 





of Switzerland, and becomes a part of the 
noble scenery through which you go. Indeed, 
in no other part of the world do the traditions 
seem so heroic as here. When I awoke in the 
night and trembled as the avalanches shook the 
very earth, | remembered that these same grim, 
remorseless mountains had been the ramparts 
of liberty. The giants had lifted the three 
men of Uri to swear their solemn oath, and 
had safely hidden how many and many a fly- 
ing soldier of freedom! Then when elsewhere 
I crept to the window and looking out saw some 
calm lake gleaming in the moon, and heard the 
night wind softly sighing among the trees, 
around the peaceful houses, I reflected that 
Arnold von Winkelried had a home as dear 
and loved ones as precious six hundred years 
ago! And as I lay thinking it seemed to me 
that whether true or false, the tale was equally 
true. If not to the actual fact then to the pos- 
sible fact. If not to history then to human 
nature, 

* Surely, Jonas, if there had been no heroes 
we should have invented them. How the crit- 
ics speculate about Homer! Was there a Ho- 
mer, or is there but a collection of Homeric 
poems, a series of traditions? Was there a 
Troy? Was there an Achilles, an Ulysses, a 
Penelope, an Afffromache? If there were not 
in the early ages, there are now. Mr. Baring 
Gould may even expel Sir Philip Sidney from 
history if he chooses, Adieu, Sir Philip! you 
may go from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for 
I know you under the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. Why should I care that some- 
body proves there was no Helen of Troy, if I 
know that lovely lady? History is full of heroic 
and romantic legends because men are poets 
and heroism is natural. Noble deeds are as 
natural as personal beauty. The beautiful 
Helen is credible because of the beautiful 
Helens; the steadfast Penelope because of the 
faithful Penelopes. 

Is it less true of the soldier of Sempach? 
When you are in Switzerland, Jonas, you will 
not believe it if you don’t believe it now. In 
the Canton of Unterwalden, upon the battle- 
field itself, it should be no more real to you 
than it is at number—what is the number in 
Nassau Street, New York, to which I am to 
direct this letter? It was in July, 1386, that 
the Swiss of Unterwalden met the Austrian 
troops of Leopold at Sempach, Vainly the 
mountaineers strove to reach the foe, who beat 
them back with a sharp barrier of spears. Again 
and again the brave onset was baffled. But at 
last Arnold of Winkelried turned to his com- 
panions and cried: ‘‘I will open a way for you. 
Comrades, remember my darlings! Farewell!” 
Then rushing forward he gathered an armful 
of spears into his heart, and through the way 
he made, over his dead body, his comrades 
pressed forward to victory. Six hundred years 
ago! How dim, how far away it seems! How 
hard to feel that the sunshine was as bright, the 
sky as blue, the woods as green, the great out- 
line of the landscape the same as when I went 
singing and laughing through the land, or as 
next year when the day of my travel will seem 
almost as remote and unreal to you as that day 
of battle seemed to me! Yet Edward the 
Black Prince, who is one of the most actual 
figures of history, had then been dead ten years, 
and Chaucer was living. 

Yes, Jonas, you know the story, and you sit 
in Nassau Street and sigh for the happy day 
when you shall shake my hand upon the pier 
and sail away to the land of romance, the 
land of heroes like Arnold von Winkelried, 
May you go soon, dear Jonas, and may your 
travel be unmingled pleasure! But understand 
that you also leave romance and the land of 
heroes behind you—heroes not less than Arnold 
von Winkelried. In your newspaper yester- 
day—that poem and history of a day—did you 
read the story of Albert G, Drecker? His duty 
is to watch the draw-bridge over the Passaic 
River upon the New York and Newark Rail- 
road, One afternoon last week he was closing 
the draw as the train was coming up, when his 
little boy fell from the bridge into the deep 
water, It was easy to save him; but if the 
father took the time the train would be de- 
stroyed, His little son could be saved only 
at the sacrifice of many lives, Drecker did 
his duty, and his darling was drowned before 
his eyes.—Go, Jonas, and peace go with you; 
but in Homer and all the poems, in all the his- 
tories you read, in all the traditions of roman- 
tic lands that you hear, there is no nobler act 
recorded, no sublimer story told, You will go 
to Switzerland, you will stand on the battle- 
field of Sempach, and you will believe in the 
tale of Arnold von Winkelried because you 
know that of Albert G. Drecker. All the great 
and famous deeds are proved by that act at 
the Passaic bridge. Your friend, 

An Op Bacueror. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ CLOTH. 

ADIES’ cloth of excellent quality, soft and 
light, yet warm, and of firm texture, is im- 
ported for winter suits. It is a yard and a half 
wide, at $3 a yard; an extra quality is $4. 
Navy blue and meroon are the colors most fre- 
quently sold; bright claret is admired for very 
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young ladies; prane-color, two rich shades of 
green, chestnut-brown, and a lighter blue than 
the marine shade are also desirable. ‘The best 


-style for making cloth suits is a long redingote 


and round skirt trimmed with flat bands and re- 
vers of velvet or gros grain. It is well always 
to select cloth of a dark quiet shade that will har- 
monize with other colors in order that the redin- 
gote may serve as a wrapping for a number of 
dresses. 


REPELLANTS, 


Pleasing novelties in repellant cloths promise 
something of variety in the water-proof wraps 
and suits so indispensable in our climate. Amer- 
ican water-proof cloth is shown in half-inch 
stripes of brown with black, a pretty black and 
white plaid, and light brown with cross-bars of 
a darker shade. $1 25 to $1 50 is the price for 
goods a yard and a hialf wide. The most serv- 
iceable domestic water-proof is a fine tweed, sold 
at $2 a yard in beautiful shades of gray, brown, 
and black, mixed with gold. It is economy to 
buy this article, as it does not fade or become 
rough under the hardest usage. English water- 
pa is the finest repellant cloth made. It is, 

owever, very expensive, costing $3 50 a yard. 
It is shown in black mixed with maroon, white, 
or gold. Six yards is a plain suit pattern, three 
and a half yards for a cloak. A short gored 
skirt and a jockey basque—the front fitted by a 
dart, the back with side-bodies, and a broad 
hollow pleat below the belt—is the design for a 
water-proof suit. A pelerine cape may be added, 
but a | eee and upper skirt make it too heavy 
for comfort. The trimming is Hercules braid, 
or else alpaca braid edged with notched cloth of 
bright color. 

PIQUE CLOTH. 

Piqué cloth is new for children’s wraps and for 
house jackets. It is a light loosely woven cloth 
with raised tiny dots and diamonds like piqué 
figures. Cerise, dark blue, and white are the 
colors. It is the usual cloth width, costing from 
$3 50 to $5 a yard. Pinked edges or bindings 
of bias velvet are the appropriate trimmings. 
Smooth fine cloths of bright scarlet and navy 
blue are from $4 50 to $4 75 a yard. These are 
made into the popular sailor jacket with deeply 
pointed collar, trimmed with a two-inch band 
of pinked white cloth on which is a narrower 
band of the cloth of the jacket. White corduroy 
like ribbed velveteen is handsome for breakfast 
sacques. Large buttons in front looped with 
silk cord are sufficient trimming. Corduroy is 
three-fourths of a yard wide, at $1 75 a yard. 
Carlotta cloth, of deep lustreless black, has thick 
closely curled threads like Krimmer. This is 
intended for cloaks worn in fresh mourning. It 
is a yard and a half wide, at $9 50 a yard. 


FANCY CLOTHS. 


A gorgeous cloth for burnouses and Metter- 
nich circulars for evening wear has stripes of 
scarlet plush, alternating with a gold and black 
stripe of intricate Oriental pattern. A yard and 
a half wide, it is $12 a yard. Cable cord and 
tassels of scarlet and gold should be used for 
trimming. Opera cloth in narrow stripes of 
white velvet with a color—cerise, blue, green, 
or buff—is much admired. $13 a yard. A 
pure white cloth for a trousseau cloak is woven 
of fine square braids in basket check. $15. 
Plush, in imitation of seal-skin and of the wavy 
Russian lamb-skin, is $15 to $20. 


TARTANS, 


The word tartan does not refer to any par- 
ticular fabric, but to the various combinations of 
colors and patterns adopted as a distinguishing 
mark by the different Highland clans. The 
colors and lines of many of the original tartans 
are copied faithfully in modern serges and pop- 
lins, Ladies who wear plaid garments should 
know what tartan they have assumed—hence 
we give the colors of those most worn at pres- 
ent. Of the blue and green tartans now so fash- 
ionable, the Sutherland or Forty-second is the 
favorite. It is composed entirely of blue and 
green; and in the true tartan every line of the 
plaid is repeated, whether the blocks are large or 
small. This tartan is the basis of many others: 
for example—the Sutherland plaid with white 
cross-bars forms the Campbell tartan; with yel- 
low bars the Gordon; with red the M‘Donald; 
with both red and yellow the Farquharson; with 
red and white the M‘Kenzie. ‘These are the 
plaids most worn for street suits. Among the 
gay plaids chosen for shawls and burnouses the 
Stuart is the favorite. It has large scarlet blocks 
with crossing lines of yellow, white, black, and 
blue. The M‘Intosh is a similar tartan with 
more yellow in it. The M‘Farlane has a red 
ground barred with green, white, and blue. 
The Victoria plaid, named in compliment to the 
Queen, who prefers it to any other, is the original 
dress tartan of the Stuart clan with white ground 
instead of red. ‘This bright plaid, like the scar- 
let and black Rob Roy, is popular for shawls and 
for children’s clothing. Plaid alpacas may be 
bought for sixty-five cents a yard. The all-wool 
serge of convenient three-quarter width, sold for 
$1 25 a yard, is commended for suits. French 
poplins in tartan colors are sold for children’s 
best dresses, $2. yard. Pyme’s Irish poplin 
in true tartans is Pe a yard. Heavy twilled 
plaids for burnouses is $2 50 to $3. A plaid 
burnouse ready-made is $15. For plaid suits 
we prefer belted mantles, but short jockey 
basques with a scarf crossed on the shoulder 
in Highland fashion are in favor, There should 
be two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a bias 
volante five inches wide, vandyked on each edge, 
and bound with alpaca braid; the upper skirt is 
merely vandyked. Such suits are $50, with ma- 
terial furnished for the waist. Very narrow satin 
galloons in tartan colors are sold for trimming 
self-colored dresses. The twelve-yard pieces cost 
from $1 50 to $2 a piece, 





NEW SILES. 


An effort is made to revive ba: stripes, 
Silk of light — is imported in suit ; 
the material for the over dress is plain black, 
that for the petticoat has cross-wise stripes of a 
color alternating with black. Sultan, prune, 
capucine, and oasis-green are shown, A pat- 
tern of seventeen yards is $40. Shot silks, with 
narrow satin stripes in contrasting colors, will 
make elegant dinner dresses for young ladies, 
Sash ribbons in broader stripes are in the ap- 
propriate colors for each dress. There is mauve 
with a natrow satin stripe, pearl with cerise, 
blue with maroon sultan with black, green with 
rose-pink, capucine with black. $8 the yard 
for seven-eighths gros grain. ‘There is also sat- 
in striped faille, violine, blue, stone-gray, and 
brown, for more elderly ladies. ‘Three-fourths 
of a yard wide from $3 50 to $6 50 a yard. 
Another novelty~is satin with chintz stripes on 
blue, gray, brown, or purple grounds. $5 a 
yard. The most elegant importations are train- 
ed dinner dresses of gros grain with velvet bor- 
ders of the same color woven in the materials. 
The border is three-sixteenths of a yard wide, 
and edged with soft feathery fringe. Velvet 
sash ribbons the width of the border should be 
worn with these dresses. Ruby, green, bright 
blue, and black are the colors shown. $150 for 
the pattern. 

BONNETS. ~~ 

The increased size of bonnets is to be found in 
their height. ‘The new shapes do not cover the 
head much more than the Fanchons did, but 
they extend much higher. ‘They are round high 
caps with revers front, and are often as fully 
trimmed behind as before. Velvet royale, and 
gros grain are the materials, with feathers for the 
principal trimming, a long scarf of net behind, 
and strings to be tied under the chin. Lucifer, 
maroon, and prune are the most distinguished 
colors. Black will be greatly worn. There are 
novel shades of green—a pale, watery tint is verd 
nile; afresh, bright color is oasis-green; and a 
rich, dark shade is the Russian greeti. Rose- 
pink will be much worn for evening bonnets ; 
also pink-coral color, the soft tint of pale Nea- 
politan coral, and cerise, the warm glowing red 
of acherry. Blondine is a golden-brown shade, 
like the fair tresses of a blonde; Egyptian brown 
is like yellow dust. A model bonnet of maroon 
and ruby velvet has a high revers front covered 
with a fall of Chantilly lace. The drooping back 
is of fluted velvet and lace. - A shaded ostrich 
feather surmounts the centre. A Pompadour 
square is formed below the chin by narrow velvet 
edged with a ruby fold and tied in knots at in- 
tervals. Narrow ribbon ties. A prune-colored 
velvet has a plain revers with a large rose cluster 
near the front. A quilling of velvet edged with 
gros grain finishes the back. A lace scarf falls 
low on the breast, is looped at the left side and 
left flowing. 

ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are almost universally adopted 
this season. ‘The popular shape curves low in 
front and behind, with high sloping crown and 
turned-up brim, Two feathers at the front cross 
over the crown, almost concealing it. The brim 
is covered with velvet, and a rosette or pompon 
is in front. A scarf of the new Donna Maria 
gauze (which resembles silk tissue) is fastened 
behind, from whence it encircles the neck, and 
is then permitted to fall behind, ‘This is not a 
veil for the face, but a pleasant protection for the 
neck, which is now too much exposed by low- 
throated dresses. The scarf is a yard and a half 
long and the width of the gauze. When made 
of dotted net it is three-eighths broad and edged 
with lace two inches wide. 

This style of hat is called La Fronde. It is 
very handsome in glossy black plush with velvet 
brim. Two long ostrich feathers sweep back 
over the crown, crossing each other behind. A 
jet aigrette is in front. Ladies who trim their 
own hats will find that a slight twist near the 
tip of a long ostrich plume will make it curl 
gracefully. 

La Lagueur, also of the high mousquetaire 
shape, slopes very low behind on the chatelaine. 
A gray felt Ligueur has blue velvet facings on 
the brim, and a fan-shaped bow of velvet and 
gros grain behind, A gray ostrich tuft at the 
back droops toward the front. Scarf of gray 
gauze behind, gathered together half-way down 
by a blue bow. 

La Valliére, a peculiar shape, is the most 
stylish hat of the season. ‘The brim projects in 
front and at the sides, but is turned up abruptly 
behind, and surmounted with ostrich plumes 
nodding toward the front. An elegant model 
is of maroon velvet with a torsade-of gros grain 
around the crown, an ostrich feather at the back 
curling forward, and a long scarf of black net 
edged with lace. Strings of gros grain ribbon 
are designed to be tied under the chin, but may 
be tied behind, 

Simple hats worn for traveling and on ordi- 
nary occasions are of black or brown straw in 
the Fronde shape, with a white gull’s breast on 
one side, and a cluster of slender black plumes 
on the other. Such hats, untrimmed, cost from 
$2 to $4. A cluster of cock’s plumes, scarlet, 
black, blue, or white, costs from $1 50 to 
$2 25; a gull’s breast with part of the head 
and pearly-gray plumage is $2 50; pea-fowl’s 
feathers prettily mounted, $4; ostrich tips from 
$1 25 to $3; ostrich plumes, $4 50 to $9; and 
aigrettes of ostrich with white heron centres, 
$2 50. 

VARIETIES. 

A pretty frill called a Fraise is worn around 
the neck. On a band of Swiss muslin an inch 
wide and three-quarters long, Valenciennes edg- 
ing is gathered and sewed back and forth across 
the band, forming pretty shell-like curves. Half- 
inch Valenciennes will answer. ‘The Marie Stu- 











art frill is formed of two straight strips of muslin 
edged with lace. These are p! one within 
the other, attached to a tape, and worn standing 
around the neck. Unbleached linen sets, orna- 
mented with English open-worked embroidery, 
are imported to be worn with plain black silk 
dresses and traveling costumes. 

Black velvet and tartan sashes are most in fa- 
vor. They are made with many supe 
loops and very short ends. The belt should fas- 
ten behind beneath the bow. A metallic belt 
called the Empress, finished in jet, silvered, gilt, 
and plaid patterns, and worn with slides to match, 
is convenient and pretty with morning wrappers. 
It is also useful as a foundation for silk belts. 
Price from 75 cents to $2 50. Morocco *belts 
with steel buckles are worn with traveling dresses. 
Large jet buckles with cameo heads are imported 
for silk belts. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Madame Ferrero; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James M‘Creery & 
Co. ; Wii1am I. Peake & Co. ; and Jonnson, 
Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL- 


Tue Rey. Witt1am H. Mivsorn returned to 
New York a few days since, after sixteen months 
absence in Europe, whither he went in hope of 
having a successful operation performed upon 
his eyes by GRAaEFFE, the eminent oculist of 
Berlin. Although his sight is slightly improved, 
he reaps no substantial benefit from the opera- 
tion. During his absence he has been the recip- 
ient of the kindest attentions from the most dis- 
tinguished people in England and on the Conti- 
nent, and has been a close observer of men and 
things wherever he has journeyed. The results 
of his travels he has embodied in two lectures ; 
one, ‘*‘ What a Blind Man saw in Paris ;’’ the oth- 
er, “‘A Blind Man’s Experience in Search of 
Sight.”” These he proposes to deliver during the 
coming season. ‘On the first Sunday after his 
return Mr. MILBURN preached in Calvary Church 
(Dr. WasHBURNE’S), Fourth Avenue. 

—Although in the Senate the late Mr. Fessen- 
DEN was frequently irritable and querulous, and 
noted for the bitterness of his invective, in so- 
cial life he was one of the kindliest of men. He 
had read every thing notable in literature, and 
his sole recreations in his latter years were noy- 
els and whist. He was full of anecdote and rep- 
artee, enjoyed keenly the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, and not even his long martyrdom to 
dyspepsia clouded his appreciation of the kind- 
ness and good qualities of his friends. There 
was a suavity in his address at times which would 
have seemed wonderful to those who knew him 
only in the Senate as a keen, rasping debater, 
feared by his friends, merciless to his enemies. 

—If people suppose that because a woman ac- 
cepts a call to the ministry she must therefore 
cease to be dressy, they can have their notions 
rectified by perusing an account of the drapery 
worn by Miss Cuapr, the Wisconsin minister- 
ess, Viz., dress of black corded silk, trimmed 
with velvet and black thread lace; collar of gen- 
uine Valenciennes, fastened with a neat gold pin. 
In the pulpit her address is as modest as her 
dress. Reads the Bazar. 

—The Rey. Dr. LaNaHAN, the newly-appointed 
agent of the Methodist Book Concern, it is current- 
ly reported, has discovered great unfaithfulness 
and corruption in that establishment, involving 
losses amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

—GeErxiIT SmirH is said to possess high notions 
about temperance—in fact, they may be called 
attic notions, coming as they do from a gerrit. 

—Madame Ernst, for whose benefit a chair of 
poetry has just been created by special decree in 
the Sorbonne, is a young widow of thirty-five, 
with a stately and gracefu soesing, a glance that 
would seem almost masculine, if it were not 
tempered by an expression of melancholy, and a 
strong, sonorous, and singularly flexible voice, as 
melodious as a harp, and quite equal to the re- 
quirements of the lecture-room. Her husband 
was the composer and violinist, Ernst. He died 
in 1865, after a happy union of ten years. The de- 
sire of perpetuating his memory lent inspiration 
to his widow; she became a sculptor by instinct, 
and herself modeled his tomb. Her subsequent 
lectures on French poetry attracted the attention 
of all Paris, and opened to her the gates of that 
hoary institution, the Sorbonne. Before her 
marriage she had acted er side by side with 
Rachel, and for two years had been the leading 
tragedienne at the Odeon. 

—How did Vinniz REAM become a sculptress ? 
In this way: At the outbreak of the war Ream 
pere was a clerk in the Treasury, and Postmas- 
ter-General BLarr appointed VINNIE a clerk in 
his Department, where she distinguished her- 
self for penmanship. While thus engaged she 
chanced to pay a visit to the studio of CLark 
MILLs, and while witnessing the operation of 
modeling in clay, she remarked, ‘* Why! I can 
do that.” She took home some clay, and in two 
or three days returned to the studio with her 
firstgrork, ‘‘ The Dying Standard-Bearer,” which 
surprised Mr. Mixts for its effectiveness of de- 
sign. And then she kept atit. And that is the 
story, and her story, and history. 

—If any one supposes that Dr. Stowe is inca- 
pable of his little joke, let him bend his intellect 
to this: ‘‘Being recently in Canada, he was in- 
troduced to an English gentleman, who ex- 
pressed himself very glad to see him; and added, 
**T should be much more pleased to see your 
wife.”’ ‘Yes,’ said Dr. Srowsg, ‘‘so should I.” 

—When Dr. Woops, of Andover—then plain 
Mr.—was ordained at Newbu y, he read an un- 
usually long Confession of Faith, whereat Rev. 
Dr. Oscoon, of Medford, exclaimed, “‘ Ah! you 
believe ten times as much now as you will when 

ou areas oldasIam.” Dr. O. was then 51 and 

r. W. 24. 

—JvuLEs JANIN is dying of fat; but, like 
CHAMPFLEURY, who loved his grimalkin better 
than a blood relation, he takes kindly to kittens, 
because, as he once remarked to a French Sen- 
ator, ‘‘ they teach me how to be young again.” 

—JENNY Linp GOLDscHMIDT is said to look 60, 
while Orro maintains the gay exterior of 35. 

—Tht vicissitudes of fortune may be learned 
from the history of a stalwart drayman who 
stands daily with his team at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Third Avenue. He 
once lived where Mr. Cyrus W. FIe_p now re- 
sides, in Gramercy Park, and his father owned 


all of what is now Union Square, and much of 
the neighboring land. He accepts the situation, 
and discourses of it like a philosopher. 

—The widow of General Raw ins is already 
placed in comfortable circumstances for life. In 
this city nearly, if not quite, fifty thousand dol- 
lars have been raised for her benefit; and it is 
but just to say, that the promptness and success 
of the movement are mainly attributable to-the 
tact, not less than to the kind-heartedness, of 
General DANIEL BUTTERFIELD. 

—Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, is not in so pre- 
carious health as the papers have stated. Ad- 
vancing years and the intense mental activity 
of almost half a century of journalism have 
doubtless produced some effect upon him, but 
he still supervises the Herald. Mir. BENNETT 
commenced his career in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in 1822. Afterward he came to New York, 
and became’connected with the Courier and En- 
quirer. On the 9th of May, 1835, he issued the 
first number of the New York Herald. 

—JONATHAN BUXTON, d 102, and SaLoma 
his wife, aged 101, still live—in the town of 
Smithfield, Rhode Island, are in good health, 
and give daily persona! attention to the manage- 
ment of their large farm. They have nine chil- 
dren living, the eldest 76, all in good health and 
young-looking. The old man and wife have 
been married 78 years and were never sick. What 
a very ‘real good time’’ they must have had! 

— Although Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS is a 
wealthy man and in the receipt of a large in- 
come, he gives away so much that at the end of 
the year he finds himself without a dollar in 
bank. At all events that is the legend. 

—Of Mrs. Commodore VANDERBILT the Chris- 
tian Guardian, of Toronto, says: “She belongs to 
a wealthy Southern family, her mother being a 
cousin of Mr. VANDERBILT. She is a relative of 
Bishop M‘Tyerre, of the Southern Methodist 
Church; is tall and queenly in form; and, what 
is better, is an accomplished Christian lady, a 
worthy member of the Methodist Church, and 
an active worker in church and Sabbath-school. 

—Mr. Justin M‘CarrTuy, whose fine produc- 
tions have been read with interest in Harper's 
Magazine, will lecture in the coming season on 
‘The Thrones of Europe,”’ ‘‘ Living Revolution- 
ists,” “‘ English Democracy and John Bright.” 

—Miss REBEcca GRaTZ, around whose name 
is thrown more of romance than ordinarily falls 
to woman, has just deceased in Philadelphia, 
at the advanced age of ayo She was 
very accomplished, and widely known as the 
promoter of many benevolent enterprises. She 
was steadfast and exemplary in the Jewish faith. 
A romantic fact connected with her early life 
deserves to be generally known. She was ad- 
dressed by a gentleman of wealth, position, and 
character, whose passion was returned. But 
the difference in their religious faith, the one 
being a conscientious Christian, the other de- 
voted to the ancient creed of Israel, proved an 
insuperable barrier to their union. Neither of 
them married, although each lived to a good 
old age. WASHINGTON IRvING was the intimate 
friend of Miss Gratz, and knew well the history 
of her struggle between affection and religion. 
He related the story to Sir WaLTER ScorT, who 
made it the ground-work of the novel of *‘ Ivan- 
hoe,”’ and has immortalized Miss Repecca GRaTZ 
as the Rebecca of that incomparable romance. 
The fact is perfectly well attested, and is an in- 
teresting item of literary history. 

—Few men were in private life more amiable 
or tender-hearted than the late Senator FrssEn- 
DEN. On one occasion an estrangement between 
him and anothér Senator occurred on account of 
words spoken in debate. After a few days the 
Senator sent him, from his desk, a note: “IfI 
have offended you, I ask your forgiveness; if 
you have offended me, I have forgotten it.” 
Mr. FessENDEN did not keep back the tears 
when he crossed the chamber to shake hands 
with his old friend, from whom he had been 
temporarily separated. 

—On the 11th instant the Rev. James Dur- 
BOROW celebrated the mersinge ceremony for 
the one thousandth time. ime, 14 years. 
How many couples has that priest caused to be 
made happy! And how many he has not! 

—A few days since, at Buffalo, ex-President 
FILLMorRE gave an interesting account of his 
interview with HumsBo pt in 1855, in his study. 
a curious apartment filled with all sorts of 
rarities. He wrote upon his knee, never on the 
table, and gave an interesting account of his 
visit to President JEFFERSON in 1804. Mr. 
FILLMORE subsequently met him at dinner at 
the king’s palace, where both king and queen 
and all present treated the old philosopher with 
the profoundest respect. 

—The Erie Railroad Company were very 

rompt in settling with the heirs of the Rey. 
Mr. HaLLock, who was burned to death on that 
road last summer, having paid the fullest amount 
designated by law ($5000), besides a fair allow- 
ance for some contingent expenses. 

—Jonn G. WHITTIER, the Quaker poet, lives 
in the manufacturing town of Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and, like most Quakers, is a wag. He 
laughingly declares that no one ever comes to 
get the plan ot his house, a white, two-story, 
quaint, irregular building, shaded by trees. On 
the right of the hall, as you enter, is the parlor, 
in which hangs the portrait of the poet’s mo- 
ther, with a benignant presence and a face of 
gracious sweetness. There is also a photograph 
of Warrier and a crayon of his sister Lizzrim. 
In this parlor are also the birds which the Em- 

eror of Brazil has just sent to Mr. WHITTIER. 

t will be remembered that the note of these 
birds is so peculiar and plaintive that the natives 
eall it ‘‘ The cry of a lost soul;” and it was aft- 
er reading WHITTIER’s poem with this name for 
a title that the Emperor sent them to him. 
The first pair was lost, but Dom PzpRO was too 
ardent an admirer of WuirtieR to allow his 
complimentary gift to fail, and this pair reached 
its destination without accident. The dining- 
room, the scene of so much quiet and elegant 
hospitality, opens out of the parlor, and beyond 
is the parlor where WaiTTrIER writes, and which, 
with its two windows looking into the garden, 
and glass door opening upon the piazza, is one 
of the pleasantest rooms in the house, pleasant 
even with doors and windows open, but pleas- 
anter, if possible, in cool, autumn evenings, 
when a wood fire is kindled in the little Frank- 
lin stove, and weird and fanciful shadows play 
over the poet’s face and along the walls, Among 
the choicest treasures he has a magnificent pic- 
ture of Grace GREENWOOD, of whom he sald: 
‘Grace is one of the noblest women that I ever 





met, and as fine a housekeeper as writer.” 
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Corset Making. 

Tue corsets here given may be made of white or gray coutil, satin jean, 
English leather, black cashmere, or heavy black, white, or colored silk, 
Silk or cashmere corsets must be lined with jean, and English leather with 
muslin. On white and colored corsets the seams are generally sewed with 
thread or white silk, while black corsets are sewed with red silk. In cut- 
ting out the corsets attention must be paid to the way in which the thread 
runs, the direction of which is designated as follows (= = = =); when 
the direction is not given 
the material must be 
straight along thestraight 
edge of the pattern; be- 
sides this always allow 
two-fifths of an inch ex- 
tra material on the sides 
which are to be joined 
with other pieces, as the 
edges run about a quar- 
ter of an inch under and 
over each other. On the 
edge of each back allow 
from an inch and a quar- 
ter to an inch and three- 
quarters for the hem, 
which must be stitched 
down from the right side 
according to the lines 
given on the several pat- 
terns. On these arrange 
whalebones, eyelets, and 
laces. The seams are 
made by means of two ; 
rows of stitching; for sew- Snort Corset or Waite Court. 
ing these turn down the For pattern and description see Supplement, 
edge of one piece on the No, X., Figs, 22-27. 
wrong side, and of the 
other on the right side, after which lay the edges together so that they shall 
lap a quarter of an inch over each other with the edges inside, and stitch 














For yrs and desc 
No. XIL, 


Encuisnh LeatHer SHort Corser. 
ription see wor plement, 
Figs. P 


corset with linen, woolen, or silk braid. The points are worked in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and colored ribbon is drawn through them, 


Shoulder Braces for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 
Tuese shoulder braces are excellent for young girls. Cut of double 
gray jean from Fig. 103, Supplement, one piece, allowing for large seams 
on the edges. ‘Then stitch the double material along the dotted line 
shown on Fig. 103, and push the whalebones in the cases thus formed. 
Sew two pieces of gray 
linen tape cross-wise on 
the inside of the back, and 
run whalebones also in the 
cases thus formed, For 
the shoulder bands take 
two straight strips of dou- 
ble jean each fourteen 
inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide, inter- 
line them with wadding 
somewhat thicker under 
the arms than on the other 
portions, and join the 
shoulder bands with the 
upper cross edges of the 
back.. Bind the edges of 
the back and shoulder 
bands at the same time 
with red woolen braid. 
Arrange a double jean 
: band a fifth of an inch 
== wide at each side of the 
back, and stitch it down 
Snort Satin JEAN Corset ror ELperty on * and : of Fig. 103. 
Lapy. These bands serve for run- 
For pattern and description see Sapyianent, ning the shoulder bands 
No. XL, Figs. 28-35. through, after which the 
latter are buckled together 





on the back. Make the end of one shoulder band pointed, and furnish the 
end of the other with a buckle. Sew on the back a double jean belt an 
inch and a half wide, which is buckled in front. 


them down with two rows of stitching on the right side. The first row is 
sewed close to the edge of the upper part, while the other row is sewed a 











fifth of an inch distant from this. The gores have the points cut square, 
and are then set on the under side of the corset and sewed on either with 
two rows of stitch- 
ing on the right side, 
or with one row of 
stitching on the 
wrong side, and a 
hem whica is sewed 
from the under side. 
On the points of 
the bosom and hip 
gores fasten the cor- 
set pieces down se- 
curely by means of 
button-hole stitch- 
es, under which the 
edgeof the material 
need not be turn- 
ed in. On the un- 
der side fasten the 
points of the gores 
to the corset pieces 
by means of her- 
ring-bone stitches, 
without turning in 
the edges. In set- 
ting in the hip 
gores stretch the 
edges of the corset, 
which are stitched 
down on these, if 
they should seem 
shorter than the edge of the gores. For the whalebones set linen tape 
cases on the under side along the dotted lines partly given on the patterns, 
stitch them down on the right side, and then stitch them through several 
times where the dotted lines so 
indicate. The whalebones must 
never reach entirely to the under 
and upper edges, but must begin 
from half an inch to an inch on 
each edge. The tape is, however, 
ordinarily continued to the edges, 
so as not to interrupt the lines of 
stitching. Fasten the ends of the 
whalebones either by means of a 
number of long radiating stitches, 
in making which the needle must 

put through a hole bored in 
the whalebone, or merely stitch 
along the ends above and below 
the whalebone. In order to pre- 
vent the end of the whalebone 
from being seen on the back of the 
corset, stitch several cords in the 
space above it; four straight lines 
close together indicate the posi- 
tion of these cords. For the busk 
set linen tape on the front edge 
of each front; a straight line on 


Loxe Corset or Wuire Covutit. 
For pattern and Mom? see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 52-58. 


Corsret For Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


the pattern designates this. Bind For pattern ont 8 description on Tete. Supplement, 


the upper and under edge of the a bec 


Szcrion or Empromery ror Grirei’'s Lawn Apron. 
[See Page 649. ], 





Neoiict Corset. 
For pattern and m7 see Supplement, 
No. XVI gs. 66-71. 


Conset FoR CHILQgFRoM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descrip- 
hmm, poe So —— 
No. XIX., Figs. 


~ 6 P 
SHociper Braces ror Girt From 8 To 10 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXVIIL, Fig. 103. 























Lone Corset or Gray Coutit witH SHIRR. 
For anne and description Map Supplement, 


o. XV., Figs. 56 





Instpe.—[See Page 649. ] 





” ‘Pwo Cravat Collars for Heart-Shaped Corsages, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 645. 
TueseE collars are generally preferred with dresses cut heart-shaped in 


front. They are fas- 
tened on the outer 
edge of the neck of the 
dress so as to form the 
trimming at the same 
time. The collar, Fig. 
1, consists of a piece 


of red satin rib- 
bon . twenty-eight 
inches long and 
one and a quar- 
ter inches wide, 
which is sloped 
from the distance 
of four inches 
from the ends to- 
ward the middle, 
where it is only 
three-fifths of an 
inch in width. 
The satin ribbon 
is covered on one 
side with white 
tulle, which is cov- 
ered in turn with 
Valenciennes lace 
half an inch in 
width, gathered 
slightly and sewed 
on the tulle, backward and forward, in such a manner that the seam 
made by sewing on one row of lace is covered by the scallop of the 
next round. In sewing on the lace always begin on the under end, 
so that the lace is turned 
downward toward both 
ends, and the rounds which 
meet in the middle of the 
back lie in opposite direc- 
tions. Nine and three- 
fifths inches of gathered 
Valenciennes lace, an inch 
wide, forms the under end 
of the collar. On these 
ends arrange of satin rib- 
bon two ends each four 
inches long, and a loop 
three and a quarter inches 
long, in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This cravat col- 
lar consists of a piece of 
netted guipure insertion an 
inch and a quarter wide 
and twenty-nine inches 





Snort Corset or Gray Covurin. 
For pattern 3 a OL Pine a5 see eee, 


Corset For Girt FROM 12 To 14 


YEARS OLD. long. It is edged on both 
For pater and iy oN see Saphtonnent, sides with Valenciennes 
No, XVIIL, Figs. 77-83 lace half an inch in width, 





Secrion oF EMBROIDERY FOR JACKET. 
[See Page 645. ] 
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and underlaid with blue ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. Ruches of blue 
ribbon half an inch in width cover the seams where the lace is set on. Fin- 
ish the ends with loops of wide blue ribbon headed with rosettes of narrow 


ribbon. 


Pin or Emery Cushion. 
Tuts little cushion may be used either to hold pins or as an emery bag. 


It is filled with cotton, saw-dust, or 
emery, according to the object for 
which it is intended. It consists 
of a cushion two inches square and 
half an inch high, the sides of which 
are covered with green velvet rib- 
bon of the requisite width, while the 
upper and lower parts are of square 
pieces of pasteboard covered with 
green silk. The pieces, which are 
stitched with green silk, are some- 
what smaller than the cushion, so 
that the sides may be rounded. 
The tassels on the corner are of 
green silk. 


Muslin and_Lace Collar 
and Bow. 

Tuts elegant collar con- 
sists of a straight strip of 
muslin laid in narrow pleats ~< 
and finished on one side with 
Valenciennes edging half an 
inch in width, surmounted 
with a bias fold. The collar 
is fastened to the chemisette 


by means of a muslin bind- Fig. 1.—Cravat Cotar For 
HEART-SHAPED CoRsAGE. 


ing. The front is finished 
with a bow and ends of pleat- 


ed muslin and lace. ‘The bow itself consists of four fan-like 
pleated pieces, every two of which lie over each other, and 
are joined by a knot in the middle; the strips for each piece 
must be three inches and a half long, while those for the up- 
per pieces are an inch and a quarter, and those for the under pieces an inch and 
a half wide. For the ends, which also lie every two over each other, and are 
sloped off in the manner shown by the illustration, prepare two pieces each four 







Musiin anp Lace Cotiar anp Bow. 
pattern given in Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., No. 34. 
Jacket with Oriental Embroidery. 


Tuis black cashmere sleeveless jacket is lined with bleck silk and 
foundation interlining. The trimming consists of a rich embroidery 
of colored silks in satin stitch, chain stitch, knotted stitch, and point 
Russe, The jacket is also trimmed on the outer edges and around 
the arm-holes with crimped black silk fringe two inches and a half 
in width, which is ornamented at regular distances with colored 
grelots. Make the jacket from Figs. 89-92, Supplement, and from 


the illustfations. 





PENNY WISE AND 
POUND FOOLISH. 


iy all nations misers are to be 
found, and the appearance here 
and there of a few such characters 
is no proof of wide-spread or gen- 
eral penuriousness. But when a 
nation accuses itself, when ever 

body tells tales of his neighbor's 
avarice, there must be reasonable 
grounds for believing in the preva- 
lence of that ‘‘ good old-gentle- 
manly vice.” The Frenth journals 


Jacket with Turkish Emproipery.—Backx.—[See Page 644. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 89-92. 

















abound with anecdotes in confirmation of the fact. Loca newspapers fling 
at one another stories of stupid self-denial in the midst of abundant means, 
or of penny wise and pound foolishness. The two following traits of avarice 
are ascribed to a French town. We gather them from a whole parterre of 
flowers of stinginess which lies before us to pick and choose. 
Madame X——, living in a rickety old house, had the imprudence to trust 
a little boy with a five-franc piece, not to play with—it was too precious, 
almost too sacred a thing for that 
—but to admire, and perhaps" say 
his prayers to, as he would to the 
picture of his patron saint. The 
careless, wicked child, regardless 
of his trust, let the heavy silver 
coin fall and disappear behind the 
planks of a dilapidated staircase. 
Great was the consternation of the 
family. Though far from being 
indigent, or even straitened, their 
nerves could not stand such a 
shock as that. They tried to take 
the staircase to pieces, but the well- 
seasoned oak resisted their efforts. 
They sent for a mason; he warned 
them to think twice before they 
pulled an old house about their 
ears for the sake of five francs. 
He might as well have talked to 
the winds; they thought of no- 
thing but recovering the five- 
france piece. A large bit of wall 
was soon in ruins; the staircase 
itself was taken down—and no- 
thing found. The coin had prob- 
ably rolled into a mouse-hole. 
Every body set to work like mad 
to assist the mason in his search. Pavements were broken 
up, excavations made in the floor, and the.whole house filled 
with earth and rubbish. On halting for breath they took 
fright at the spectacle, and began to think it might be time 
to stop and leave the lost money where it was. In the hope of recovering a dol- 
lar they had committed damage to the amount of more than twenty-five. 
Another thrifty dame, Madame Z. , allowed her aged father to reside under 
her roof. One day the old gentleman 
complained. of indisposition. They 
went to the doctor’s and bought him 
some medicine ; but it 
turned out so nauseous 
that the patient refused 
to take it, saying that 
he preferred the disease 
to theremedy. Never- 
theless, it was quite out 
of the question to waste 
ay that had cost 
ard cash. Madame 
Z——, after making 
that reflection, soon 
solved the difficulty. 
Although in the enjoyment of 
perfect health, she took the potion 
from the old man’s hand and 
swallowed it with a courage wor- 


thy of Socrates. And here the 
story ought to CoLLAR AND BOW WITH COLORED 


end: but it was PercaLe TRImMine. - 
, 

reported in the For pattern and description see Supplement, 
neighborhood No. VIIL., Figs. 19 and 20. 

that the lady’s nae 

measure did not turn out altogether so fruitless as the search 
after the five-franc piece above related. 




































































Gray Linen Apron For GIRL FRoM 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 13-15. 


Fig. 2.—Cravat CoLtuar For 
Heart-SHarepD Corsace. 





inches and a half long, and two short- 
er pieces each three inches and a half 
long. ‘These are also pleated up in the 
form of a fan, and are 
then sewed to a bow on 
the under side. 


Pelerine with Bow. 

Turs pelerine is made 
of the material of the 
dress, and is worn for 
street costumes instead 
of a fichu or paletot. 
Theillustration is of gray 
cashmere with lining of 
the same color, and is 
trimmed with gray silkggringe, and 
looped up in the middle of the 
back, where a gray gros grain bow 
and ends are arranged in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Cut 
the pelerine from the 









A WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


T is a wondrous advantage to a man, in every pursuit or vo- 
cation, to secure an adviser in a sensible woman. In woman 
there is at once a subtle delicacy of tact, and a plain soundness 
of judgment, which are rarely combined to an equal degree in 
man. A woman, if she be really 
your friend, will have a sensitive 
regard for your character, honor, 
repute. She will seldom coun- 
sel you to doa shabby thing; for 
a woman friend always desires 
to be proud of you. At the same 
time her constitutional timidity 
makes her more cautious than 
your male friend. She, there- 
fore, seldom counsels you to do 
an imprudent thing. A man’s 
best female friend is a wife of 
good sense and heart, whom he 
loves, and who loves him. But, 
supposing the man to be with- 
out such a helpmate, fe- 
male friendship he must 
still have, or his intellect 
will be left, as it were, 
without a soul, 
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JACKET WITH TURKISH EmMBROIDERY.—FRonT.—([See Page 644. } 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 89-92, 
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LHE “WOMAN OF FASHION.” 


Tae woman of fashion reclined in state 
. On a couch of velvet and gold; 
She had wealth and station—and slumbered late, 
And the clock on the chimney told 
Mid-day ere the lisp of a languid word, 
Or a dainty step, in that room was beard. 


Of all things so weary and sick was she, 
It would seem that the hand of fate 
A surfeit had given; and thus ennui 
Hung over that couch of state, 
Like an evil spirit, with bat-like wing 
Clouding the sunshine o'er every thing. 


A three-volame novel before her lay, 
And a sleeping dog at her feet; . 
Too much of the tight of meridian day 
Shone into that dul! retreat, 
It would seem—for the curtains are drawn to hide 
The pallor and wrinkles that wound her pride. 


An Angel appeared at the chamber door, 
From the Giver of all things sent ; 
And hesaid, “ What would'st thou tocharm thee more, 
And give thee thy heart's content?" 
She gazed up and down in the room, and sighed, 
And listlessly pondered, but ne'er replied. 


A shade, as of sadness, o’erspread the face 
Of the messenger waiting there. 
“There lacketh thee nothing, ‘twould seem, but grace; 
Of all else thou hast much to spare; 
The grace that should teach thee the Inxuries thine 
Are loans for thy trading from Love Divine. 


“And misused leisure, position, or gold, 
Lie heavy as lead on the heart, 
Unspent ‘for the treasures that wax not old,’ 
For the gain of that ‘better part.’ 
If thy portion be here, 'midst the moth and rust, 
Thy ‘blossom shall fade, and go up as the dust.'” 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XL. 
MY CAUSE IS JUDGED. 


Ir was some time after the hour named for 
meeting when I reached the Shakespeare Tavern 
that evening, and I found the party preparing to 
proceed without me to Drury Lane. They had 
dined, and the talk was somewhat noisy when I 
entered, with a face so grave and troubled that I 
was immediately bantered upon my appearance. 
But I was indifferent to the jokes—which were 
remarkable rather for their weight than for their 
humor—and indeed kept my engagement at all 
only because ry had especially desired that 
I should go that night. She was to play Lady 
Anne; and was anxious about it, as she had had 
sundry tiffs with Mr. Garrick at rehearsal; and 
she entertained a notion that there was a cabal 
in formation against her; for my foster-sister 
was not above some of the weaknesses of her 

ion, though she kept clear of its vices. 

¢ topic of conversation was Mrs. Hunter; and 

there was evidently something new circulating. 
I was quickly put in possession of it. 

**So the mystery is cleared up. I suppose you 
have heard it too, Ainsleigh?” said one of the 
party as I entered. 

‘* What mystery? I have heard nothing.” 

*“‘The secret about Mrs. Hunter; oh, thou 
dull fellow! Dost not know no one could find 
out who she was or whence she came before Davy 
picked her up and brought her to London? Le- 
strange pretended to be better acquainted with 
her history than any one else; but nobody be- 
lieved him, not even Selwyn or Horry Walpole, 
though they seldom doubt a bad story of any 
body, especially awoman. But it is all out now, 
it appears. Vernon has heard all about it.” 

All about what? You seem to forget that 
I do not know what you are talking of.” 

** Well, then, that Mrs. Hunter is really a 
married woman, or rather, really a widow; the 
widow of a man named Hay, who was a sort of 
led-captain of Lestrange’s some years ago, but 
who was killed in Bengal. It appears she told 
the story herself at the theatre, where that half- 
mad actor Johnson made a disturbance last night, 
and was all for pistcling Lestrange, or cutting 
his throat, or amending his morals in some such 
decisive way; and that she desired her name 
might be altered in the play-bills, and that she 
might henceforth be addressed as Mrs, Hay. 
Vernon says there is as much talk about it as if 
the Jacobites hed turned up again, or Fox had 
pong cards and Rape Mrs. Hunter— 

, I mean—-says she can challenge Lestran 
to deny the truth of the etary, nnd toe wip pane I 
believe it; there is nothing in her manner or 
conduc woman.” 


replied ; ‘‘I ean con- 
of the story, of which I know all 
the particulars. I was uainted with Mrs, 
b> madgme his marriage from 


and the entire of my vengeance on 
Sir Everard—in accordance with the wish of Dor- 
i Was I 


The house was full; the numerous audience 
included the most fashionable and distinguished 
and almost every man who had any 

place in art, literature, or criticism. It was com- 


posed very much as I had seen it first, on that 
memorable night when I had recognized Mar- 
gery; and the party to which I belonged had 
searcely taken their places ere I perceived that 
Sir Everard Lestrange was present. He with 
three other persons—none of them known to me 
—occupied a box within a convenient distance of 
the stage, on the right side of the theatre. Sir 
Everard sat forward, intent upon the stage. I 
thought he looked old and ; and there 
was @ peculiar restlessness about him, which my 
companions noticed, and which one of them 
coarsely assigned to the baronet’s habitual indul- 
gence in brandy. 

**] should not wonder if Lestrange carried her 
off,” said Captain Harley to the man next beside 
me. ‘‘ He looks quite desperate, and they say 
he isso. ‘Gad, what a ruffianly, roistering look 
the fellow has! Selwyn says hes mad, and the 
town will be diverted some day by an account 
of how a baronet cut his throat, or hanged him- 
self, all for love of a player-woman.” 

‘* Perhaps he will be sufficiently considerate to 
give Selwyn notice of the event, that he may go 
and see him use the knife, or adjust the cord. It 
would be a new sensation, and quite a diversion 
for George.” 

Their talk disgusted and jarred upon me. Do- 
ra’s pale sad face—the real face, that which was 
not dressed with smiles for the world—was before 
me; and the remembrance that she was Ais came 
over me with more sickening intensity than ever. 
What did it all matter? What good was it? 
Even the interview of this very day, had it gained 
me any thing? Yes, it had gained me much: 
a priceless boon—something to be cherished 
when this feverish interlude should be over, and 
once more my life should have resolved itself into 
a long lapse of retrospection and purposeless la- 
bor—the assurance that Dora believed me, that 
the falsehood of my enemies was defeated and 
exposed, and that she loved me! 

Only twice had I heard that avowal from her 
lips: once, coyly uttered on that day of our 
brief bliss of betrothal ; once deliberately spoken 
with the purposeful gravity of a woman of the 
world not to be surprised into saying any thing 
other or more than her intention. In the first 
utterance there had been hope doomed to a swift 
extinction ; in the second there was consolation. 
The stern moralist might blame, might cry shame 
upon me that I could find comfort in the assur- 
ance of a love whose privileges I could never 
claim; but I cared not. Dora, was safer, if not 
less unhappy, in her perilous life as an unloved, 
a neglected wife, with this cherished feeling for 
me in her heart, than she would have been with- 
out it. ‘This may have been the hollowest casu- 
istry, but it satisfied me then, and I looked at my 
enemy with a secret sense of triumph after all. 
He had ruined her hopes, got possession of her, 
spent her money, neglected and insulted her, 
made himself a by-word for his profligacy even 
among profligates, put the affront which is hard- 
est for a woman to bear upon her, but he had not 
quite broken her heart. iie must have had it in 
his keeping to have done that; and it was in 
mine. ‘That Sir Everard Lestrange was mighti- 
ly upset and discomposed by something was ap- 
parent; and that he was much remarked and 
talked about was no less so. 

** He is in the toils,” I thought; ‘* and though 
he can not lay his hand upon the barrier which 
closes him in, he knows it is there, and can not 
breathe freely in the suspense of a shapeless un- 
defined fear. If he has heard that 
claims to be a widow—and as others have heard 
so, no doubt he has—then he must have the dread 
that I am living and have returned before him. 
Perhaps he knows 4ll the teuth from Mrs. Grim- 
shaw, or has heard of mevasually, though he has 
made no sign. He knows his design against my 
life has failed, and that I have been preserved to 
come back and thwart him.” 

My thoughts were so busy with things present 
indeed, but external to the stage, that my mind 
hardly took in the play. Mr. Garrick met with 
his accustomed enthusiastic reception, and no 
doubt he played the crook-backed king to per- 
fection, as he ever did. Margery’s attitude of 
deep hopeless mourning—the beauty of her face, 
the majesty of her figure, and the taste of her 
attire—rendered her first appearance as the Lady 
Anne a triumph from the moment of her en- 
trance; and I did so far rouse myself from the 
preoccupation of my thoughts as to watch with 
wondering admiration the extraordinary skill 
with which she personated the wronged princess 
—the widowed and orphaned victim of Glouces- 
ter—with which she flung defiant scorn at him 
in reply to his ‘‘ Sweet saint”’—heaped up every 
vehement tone, gesture, and look of loathing and 
abhorrence. ended. ston gradually sunk into lan- 

i istening to his glozing tongue. 
Stange surpassed herself in beauty and in grace 
on occasion; there was more fire in her 

x dignity in her form, a more ring- 
ing tone in her voice, which had al- 
ways been as sweet as the notes of the thrushes 
that hopped about the old warrener’s lodge. I 
knew whence the fire came, and the added mu- 
sic, and what it was that inspired her when she 
denounced the murderer and villain; I knew it 
was not all acting, and that she was as much 
occupied with the realities of the true drama of 
‘our lives as I was. While Margery was on the 
stage, Sir Everard Lestrange did not once re- 
move his gaze from her. ‘To the casual observer 
his demeanor would have appeared precisely the 
same as on the former occasion, when I had 
seen him make his pursuit of Mrs. Hunter patent 
to the town. But I noted a difference in his 
look, as he followed her every movement. I 
had seen before that lurking gleam of evil anger 
and hate under the smooth sneering polish of 
the fine gentleman; and Sir Everard’s face had 
lost some of the jinesse of its lines, and was no 
longer so serviceable a mask as it had been. 





“He would do her a mischief if he could,” I 
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thought; ‘‘the vague fear she has excited in 
him is rendering him desperate.” 

The drama within a drama was thus going on, 
and as yet I had no reason to believe that Sir 
Everard had perceived me. My attention was 
fixed upon Margery, as the leave-taking between 
the Queen and the Lady Anne was spoken : 


‘Farewell, thou woeful welcomer of glory !” 
“ Adieu, poor soul, that takest thy leave of it!” 


and I was gazing with delight on that beautiful, 
dignified, despairing face, drinking in the ac- 
cents of compassion and foreboding in which she 
spoke the valediction, and in order to do so more 
thoroughly was leaning forward in an attitude 
which was doubtless more absorbed than elegant. 
At the moment when the Duchess speaks, and 
just before the general exit, as her grace’s rep- 
resentative—I forget who played the part—said 
to the Lady Anne, 


“Go thou to Richard, and good angels guard thee!” 


{1 shifted my position, and became aware that 
Sir Everard Lestrange had seen ana recognized 
me. He was looking at me, his mght hand tight- 
ly gripping the front of the box, with the rage 
and malice of a fiend, without any attempt to 
conceal or control the passion in his face. I 
steadily returned his look, holding his wicked 
eyes with mine for a few moments, and then 
tranquilly resumed my observation of Margery. 
She was in the act of moving off, when a sudden 
frightful change came over her features, and 
uttering a wild shriek, she rushed frantically 
toward the back of the stage, with her arms 
stretched out. At the same moment, and amidst 
an extraordinary spontaneous movement in the 
house, a pistol-shot rang sharply from some un- 
seen point, and Sir Everard Lestrange fell for- 
ward, his head striking heavily against the front 
of the box, stone-dead. I heard the shot, I saw 
the fall; I saw Margery totter for one instant, 
and then, with an appalling scream, drop lifeless 
on the ground. After this ensued a scene of 
horrible excitement and confusion which baffles 
all attempt at description, which was almost 
maddening at the time, and which comes back 
to me now, by an effort of my memory, with all 
its wild whirl of emotion. 

In an instant the stage was crowded; and I 
was conscious somehow, though I was fighting 
my way through the seething multitude, that Mr. 
Garrick had lifted Margery from among the 
trampling feet thronging around her. I instant- 
ly lost sight of her, and was myself carried along 
with the rush of people, with whom the men em- 
ployed about the theatre were vainly struggling 
to keep them back, toward the place where the 
murdered man lay. Nothing more terrible can 
be conceived than the shrieks of the fainting 
women—some of whom piteously implored to 
be taken out, which was welMhigh impossible, 
and others demanded in agony what had hap- 

, being additionally frightened by the be- 
that the theatre was on fire—the press and 
noise, the shouts of the people in the galleries, 
and the distress of those immediately surround- 
ing the corpse. 

The bullet had done its work effectually. The 
first alarm and cry for a doctor was answered by 
two surgeons, for whom a way was made, and 
who raised up the murdered man, and laid him 
upon a bench while they examined the wound, 
amidst ihdescribable clamor and confusion. The 
aim had been awfully accurate and true. Sir 
Everard Lestrange had been shot through the 


They made a way for the bearers of the dead, 
and-he was carried on to the stage, where his 
limbs were decently composed ; while the house 
was emptied by the officials with the assistance 
of the watch, and intelligence of the dreadful 
occurrence spread rapidly outside the theatre, 
and was dispatched by Mr. Garrick’s messenger 
to the proper authorities. In the midst of the 
confusion my mind occupied itself with Dora. 
How was she to learn the awful truth? who 
would tell it to her? how would she take it? I 
felt that there would be such indelicacy, such 
impropriety in the information being conveyed 
by me, that I could not venture to it, 
though I could, perhaps, best have her 
the shock which must accompany any mere per- 
functory communication. If even in that scene 
I felt the rapid recollection that this event meant 
freedom for her, was I so very much to blame? 
I protest it was long before 1 remembered that 
.my own injuries had been fearfully avenged; 
that my arch enemy was a dead man, with no 
power to harm me now, or longer to enjoy the 
inheritance of which he had despoiled me. 

It was not then, but afterward, that I realized 
the awful suddenness of this man’s death; that 
I understood how only an instant had intervened 
between that look of deadly, devilish malignity 
with which his eyes had met mine and the mo- 
tionless mask of death, the seal which forever 
shut them from all expression henceforth; how 
omy an instant had sufficed to change the strong 
man, full of fieree and unholy passion, into a 
heap of senseless clay. When the crowd had 
been dispersed, and only a group of men whis- 

ing together stood upon the darkened stage, 
the indescribable solemnity of the scene came 


upon me in all its intensity, and I felt the awful- 
ness of the power of the great Di: events, 
together with the littleness and feebleness of all 
my own projects and designs. 


I know not how i learned that the murderer 
was in custody. I had known at once that the 
poor infatuated creature Johnson must be the 
» man, and had carried in my mind, through all 
the confusion and uproar, an impression of what 
had been said about him at the Shakespeare. 
Rumor had run wild before the house was cleared 
concerning the hand which had done the deed, 
and every kind of false statement was afloat; 
but to those who really knew any thing of the 





cirenmstances, the thing was plain enongh. John- 








son had been dn.king heavily during the day, 
and there were many witnesses to the state of 
excitement in which he had been in the green- 
room on the previous night. There was talk, 
too, of a personal altercation between him and 
Sir Everard wher the latter was leaving the 
theatre; and he hac uttered the wildest threats 
and imprecations against the unhappy victim of 
his insane frenzy iv. the hearing of the crowd 
and of many of the officials of the theatre. It 
appeared that he had not made any attempt to 
escape, but was found, the discharged pistol 
stuck into his belt—for hie was dressed in the 
stage costurne of one of King Richard’s soldiers, 
prepared to go on in the Bosworth scene—among 
the crowd around Margery when Mr. Garrick 
lifted her up, and had her carried to her dress- 
ing-room. Being’ roughly seized and handled, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Von’t hurt me! don’t hurt me! 
I will go with you quietly enough!” and while they 
strictly guarded him, waiting the coming of the 
Bow Street officers, he sat still, smiling in a va- 
cant sort of way, snd muttering to himself, but 
not displaying anv emotion of fear, distress, or 
curiosity. 

All this I learned afterward and piecemeal. 
My fist interest and anxiety were for Margery, 
who was attended by some women, who, kind 
souls, though sorely disturbed in general by 
jealousy of her beauty and talent, and envy of 
her success and popularity, now vied with each 
other ip rendering her service. I succeeded in 
gaining admittance to her dressing-room, and 
found her in an alarming state of hysterical 
disturbance, and being with difficulty recovered 
from one fainting-fit only to fall into another. 
I took her hand, and spoke to her quietly ; and 
I am sure she knew me, though she could not 
for a while control the wandering of her senses. 
The first articulate words she spoke were: ‘Is 
he taken? Have they caught him?” She al- 
luded, as I knew, to Mr. Johnson: and I an- 
swered her at once that he was in custody. 

**Poor wretch!” she murmured; ‘‘it is my 
fault—it is all my fault!” 

I whispered an entreaty that she would be 
silent and cautious, urging her to remember that 
we were not alone; and then hastened her re- 
moval to her lodgings, whither one of the women 
volunteered to accompany her. In order to dis- 
pose at once.of the curiosity which my presence 
and interference excited, I told the by-standers 
that I was Mrs. Hay’s nearest relative. She 


was soon restored to sufficient composure and * 


strength to admit of her being carried to a hack- 
ney-coach at the stage-door, which was surround- 
ed by an eagerly expectant crowd, among whom 
a number of wild and various rumors were in 
active circulation. We lifted Margery, nearly 
stupefied by this time, into the coach, and drove 
away from the theatre, where so terribly real a 
tragedy had just been enacted, and where the 
stage was still in the awful occupation of the 
body of the murdered man. 

While Mrs. Pringle and the kind soul who 
had come with us from the theatre were getting 
Margery into her bed, I went in search of Dr. 
James, whom I was so fortunate as to find in 
Brick Court, whither he had gone to see Gold- 
smith, whose rooms he found full of people come 
to tell the novelist the news of the catastrophe at 

Lane. I was beset with questions, and 
escaped, taking the doctor with me, only by as- 
suring the company that Mrs. Hay was danger- 
ously ill, and her need of Dr. James's services 
imminent, On our way to Margery’s lodgings 
I told him sufficient of the circumstances to.ex- 
plain the extreme and terrible effect of the as- 
sassination which she had witnessed upon Mrs. 


ay. 

‘* No doubt she saw the man leveling his pis- 
tol at Sir Everard,” said Dr. James, ‘‘ when, as 
you say, she screamed, and ran toward the back 
of the stage, before the shot was fired.” 

**So I explain her scream; but she has not 
told me any thing coherently as yet.” 

** The fellow is a madman, of course ?” 

**T know very little of him, and he certainly 
seemed to me to be under the influence of a 
monomania; but I never dreamed of its turn- 
ing to murder,” 

** Just so,” said the doctor, dryly; ‘‘ one nev- 
er dreams of things which happen. Now mur- 
der, and murder done in this precise manner, is 
exactly what J should have expected such a mon- 
omania to turn into. But I suppose nothing of 
the kind will be taken into rational consideration, 
and the town will have the grand diversion of 
this poor fellow's hanging. I protest, Mr. Ains; 
leigh, there is in our system of law upon such 
matters a conspiracy against common-sense.” 

I shook my head, but did not reply. I did not 
feel at all certain that Johnson was mad when he 
shot Sir Everard Lestrange. I was not disposed 
to regard him as more insane than any man who 
yields to the dominion of hatred and jealousy, 
the prime incentives to most desperate crimes. I 
shrank from the thought of the punishment 
which, in all probability, must befall poor John- 
son, but I could not say that I did not believe 
him to deserve it. 

Arrived at our destination, Dr. James took his 
patient in hand, and looked very grave about her. 
There was something more than the shock the 
matter, he said ; she had feverish symptoms, and 
he did not doubt was about to have a fit of ill- 
ness. While he spoke thus to me apart, Mar- 
gery had fallen into a restless dozing state, and 
was moaning and grinding her teeth. 

‘* Who are these with her?” asked Dr. James. 

I told him only her waiting-woman and Mrs. 
Carteret from the theatre. He said she must have 
more skillful tending. I thought of her mother ; 
I remembered how she had nursed me in many 
a childish malady, and how I had seen her, inde- 
fatigable and transfigured out of all her rough- 
ness and homeliness into the ection of deft 
gentleness, when my foster-father lay sick of a 
bad fever, which ensued upon a hurt he had sus- 
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tained in pursuing his woodman’s craft. Yes, 
Madge Hawker should be brought to her daugh- 
ter’s sick-chamber; there the reconciliation 
should be effected. I knew honest Jack would 
not oppose that, and how thankful I was that I 
had his letter to inspire me with confidence now! 
I told Dr. James that I should be able to procure 
for Mrs. Hay the best of nurses—her own mo- 
ther—and he Went away, having given many di- 
rections, and urged me to expedition. 

Margery had some strange knowledge of my 

resence in all the confusion and oppression of 
Go growing illness; and just as I was going 
away to procure a post-chaise and start for Haute- 
ville with the dawn, she called me distinctly. I 
returned to her bedside, and found her sensible, 
but too much exhausted for violent emotion. 

“<1 know it all,” she whispered; ‘*1 remem- 
ber it all. Oh, Robert, I shall never forget it— 
his mad, mad face! The instant I caught sight 
of it, I saw his purpose in it; yes, I did, before I 
saw the pistol. His eyes were full of murder and 
madness, He threatened Sir Everard the day 
before, and threatened me. ‘The unhappy wretch 
thought I was yielding. Some one about the 
theatre, to torment him, pretended he had car- 
ried a letter from me to Sir Everard. The poor 
wretch came to me this morning—he was mad 
then—he raved and swore; I declared he was 
drunk, and shut the door on him. Oh that I 
had not done so—that I had listened to him, and 
persuaded him, and denied it! But I was pro- 
voked, and weary of him, and sad, and I had no 
patience. All day I had a presentiment of evil, 
and it grew and grew into blackness toward the 
evening, and I could hardly face the audience. 
But it went off; and I did my best, and felt at 
my best until I turned to go off, and saw him 
standing on a bench just beside the scene, raised 
above me, and looking down—not at me, at the 
other—with such awful murderous eyes! Oh, 
Robert, I shall never forget them—I shall see 
them all my life! I knew it all before the shot 
came—before the wretched man fell; it seemed 
an eternity, that one instant of horror, when I 
knew it and could not stop him, Two lives! 
O my God, two lives!” 

She hid her face in her hands, and rocked her- 
self to and fro in agony, which I hastened to calm 
by the administration of medicines, and she soon 
lay still and exhausted. I then left her, and 
went my way to my lodgings, to provide myself 
with money, feeling giddy and bewildered by the 
events and emotions of this terrible night. 

The early morning beheld me on my way to 
Willborough in a post-chaise, full of impatience 
at the inevitable duration of the journey; but I 
soon sank into a deep sleep, from which it was 
difficult to arouse me at the end of the first stage. 

This portion of my story can not be told in de- 
tail. They for whom I am writing these records 
will be able to imagine the scene which awaited 
me, and the feelings it inspwed; the difficulty I 
had in making the circumstances which had oc- 
curred intelligible to such simple honest folk as 
Jack Hawker and his wife. The news of the 
murder had been transmitted by the drivers of 
my chaise from one stage to another, and was 
made known at Willborough while I took the 
short cut throngh the woods to the ‘warrener’s 
lodge in the dimness of the evening; for though 
I had traveled with the utmost speed, it was a 
long day’s journey. I did not propose to take 
any rest beyond the brief interval which Mrs. 
Hawker’s preparations must occupy, or to go near 
the house. Mrs. Grimshaw might hear the in- 
telligence.of Sir Everard’s justly-retributive fate 
from some one else; it was no part of my busi- 
ness to inform her. There was clamor in the 
quiet village when Jack Hawker and his wife 
and I made our appearance ; but there was scant 
time for questioning, for the horses were ready, 
according to my orders, and I was soon upon 
the road again with my bewildered and weeping 
companion. 





LOVE WARMED OVER. 
‘* ‘TUST fetch me the clothes-brush, will you, 
Joshua, now you're up?” said Adoniram 
Skinner, pauging in the engaging occupation of 
greasing his Sunday boots to rub his ear with 
his elbow. 

**Can’t find it,” responded Joshua, after a 
listless survey of the kitchen wall. 

**Tut, tut, boy! hunt for it!” said his father, 
ruefully contemplating an exceedingly well-de- 
veloped grease spot on his clean wristband. 
** Look in the stand drawer.” 

“*’Tisn’t there,” was the encouraging reply; 
but as Joshua’s missing fishing-line was there, 
the fond parent, ‘‘ drying in” the grease at the 
stove, looked up a minute later to find his heir 
seated on the window-sill fastening on a fish- 
hook. 

‘* Why, Joshua Skinner!” cried the astonished 
father, raising his hands in holy horror, ‘‘do you 
know what day it is?” +. 

With his feet incased in sheep-skin slippers, 
and each arm thrust into a sturdy boot and reach- 
ing heavenward, the worthy Mr. Skinner, to the 
graceless eyes of his son, presented the appear- 
ance of an enraged quadruped pawing the air, 
and the youth’s only reply was an audible snick- 
er. 

‘* Why, Joshua Skinner!” repeated the father, 
tapping the boot-heels together by way of em- 
phasis, ‘‘I am beat to think that a boy born of 
good, likely parents should be seen a putterin’ 
with playthings on Sunday.” 

Here a drop of burning fat on the stove affect- 
ing his nose unpleasantly, Mr. Skinner caught a 
sneeze between the toes of his boots, and the 
luckless Joshua snickered again. 

‘* Put that thing away this minute, and hunt 
up the brush as I tell you,” said Mr. Skinner, se- 
verely. ‘‘I’ve had enough of this giggling.” 

Joshua screwed a fist into each eye with a 
gimlet motion, evidently boring for water, but 





nothing coming of it, or of certain spasmodic 
pumpings of the chest, he seemed to conclude 
that his tear-cistern was low, and he must make 
the best of it. So presently, thoughwwithout un- 
seemly haste, he dropped from his perch to do 
his father’s bidding. ‘ : 

‘* Maybe it is in the end cupboard,” 

Mr. Skinner, glad to see his son again in run- 
ning order; and to the ‘‘end cupboard” the 
young Columbus climbed, bent on discovery. 
With his copper-toed shoes on the back of a 
chair, and his eyelids dusting the edge of the 
second shelf, he ‘“‘took an observation,” and 
finally spied the missing clothes-brush wrapped 
away in cobwebs, underneath a bootjack, a 
string of dried apples, and a ‘‘ Farmer's Alma- 
nac.” 

‘*T’ve got it, father!” he cried; ‘‘ catch it!” 
and he tossed the brush toward his father, for- 
getful of his four-footed condition, which ren- 
dered the attempt impracticable. Instead, Mr. 
Skinner warded off the missive with so vigorous 
a thrust that it fell upon the stone hearth and 
broke in two parts. 

‘* Well, child, you’ve done it now, and I hope 
you're satisfied,” said the aggrieved parent, stand- 
ing the boots in the corner, as though they were 
the offending party. ‘‘ Now go and let Mary 
Ann slick you up for meeting, while I clean your 
jacket ;” and, left alone, Adoniram Skinner fell 
to using the broken brush with what skill he 
might. He succeeded very well with Joshua’s 
stout cassimere, but at the first hasty stroke upon 
his own wedding-coat, now tender as the mem- 
ories clustering around it, the shattered brush 
handle caught in the sleeve, rending it and Ad- 
oniram’s heart. 

Mr. Skinner was a good man, and a pious 
man, yet in that vexatious moment he said, ‘‘ Je- 
whittaker!” very much as if he meant it. The 
case was a trying one, there can be no doubt 
about it. Here was Adoniram Skinner, an un- 
consoled widower, the church-going father of 
four ‘‘ growing” boys, a man of worthy influence, 
whose absence from his accustomed pew would 
be remarked by every body; and there was that 
gaping rent in his only Sunday coat, and the last 
church-bell ringing. Mary Ann was hard at 
work in the bedroom, washing the twins’ faces 
the wrong way; there was no one else to aid 
him, and his courage rising with the emergency, 
Mr. Skinner essayed, with his own manly hands, 
to draw the frayed parts of his sleeve together, 
and fasten them with four crooked pins. This 
being a task involving some skill = patience, 
before its completion Joshua and the twins ap- 

red all ready for church—except their pocket- 
andkerchiefs, which they always needed but 
never had; and their father hastily finished his 
toilette and sallied forth, waking the nap on his 
hat with his red bandana as he went. 

It is to be feared that after the disquieting 
events of the morning he was hardly ‘‘in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day,” and that at church his 
eyes wandered occasionally from the minister’s 
face to the ‘‘ drawn in” bonnet and pepper-and- 
salt shawl of Miss Hephzibah Dinsmore in the 
seat in front. 

‘*It is not good for man to be alone,” he said 
to himself, quoting Genesis for the hundredth 
time since his wife's death a year before; ‘‘ and 
I don’t think I can get along with Mary Ann 
much longer. She's willing, and she’s good to 
the baby; but of course she can’t be expect- 
ed to take the interest an older person would ;” 
and again Mr. Skinner glanced at the brown 
bonnet before him. Miss Hepsy was older cer- 
tainly. 

Then there were the children going to wreck 
and ruin, without a mother to look after them. 
To think of a son of his playing with a fishing- 
line on Sunday! and he started uneasily at the 
recollection. 

The involuntary movement was fraught with 
mischief; for one of the twins, sleeping upon his 
father’s arm, was rudely awakened by a cruel 
pin in the torn sleeve, and began to cry with all 
his might. 

‘* Hush! hush, Tommy !” whispered Mr. Skin- 
ner, imploringly, wiping the little bleeding cheek. 
But, frightened at the sight of blood, Tommy 
screamed louder than before, while the eyes of 
the congregation were directed toward the Skin- 
ner pew, and the minister made an effective 
pause in his discourse on human depravity. 

‘Don’t, Tommy! don’t!” coaxed Mr. Skinner. 
‘* Be good, and I'll give you the little red bossy ;” 
and after being assured, in a stage whisper, that 
he might have it ‘‘to keep,” and that ‘‘ Johnny 
needn’t have half,” little Tommy settled down in 
the corner to ‘* be good,” while his father return- 
ed to his musings. 

“*It seems sort of like crowding Betsey out to 
take any body in her place,” thought he, remorse- 
fully ; ‘* but it’s my duty to myself and the boys, 
and I will do it:” and a stab from one of the ex- 
asperating pins seemed, so to speak, to clinch his 
resolution. 

It was in consequence of this resolve, to the 
making of which he had been hastened by the 
disaster of the clothes-brush, that Mr. Skinner 
walked home from church with Miss Hephzibah, 
Joshua and the twins following; and agitated 
her usually tranquil breast with tender inquiries 
concerning her wheat crop, and fears lest the 
early frost might have injured her squashes. 
Nothing more. He left her at the gate and 
hurried homeward, the three boys scuffing be- 
hind him through clouds of dust. Nothing more. 
Yet, as Miss Hepsy looked after him, speeding 
on like a locomotive, with its trail of smoke, she 
said aloud : 

“*It’s coming again, I feel it in my bones!” 
and though it is a rheumatic affection that com- 
monly steals through these channels, Hephzibah 
didn’t mean that kind at all. 

She was recalling her one love affair, whira 
happened years before, when her gray pongee 
was new, and Adoniram Skinner first began to 





vovc. te hae the home place then, mortgage 
and all, and the care of the old folks. Mr. Dins- 
more had said it was a tough place for a woman 
to fill. Adoniram was young, and there was no 
knowing what he would come to, and he hoped 
his daughter might look higher. And the dati- 
ful Hephzibah had said ‘‘ no” to her suitor, agree- 
ably to her father’s wishes, and had been ‘‘look- 
ing higher” ever since, till her eyes were getting 

im. 

Now her parents were dead, and she carried 
on the farm with the aid of hired men, for a very 
capable woman is Hephzibah Dinsmore, strong 
and self-reliant, with nothing vain or frivolous 
about her. Indeed her tout-ensemble is an epi- 
taph on vanity, as I am sure you would say if 
you could see her. Her dejected brown hair 
stopped growing years ago, and hangs its short 
tendrils about her neck in an absurd way, for 
Miss Hepsy does not bear the least resemblance 
to a vine, and these clinging locks remind one 
of the hanging moss crowning some substantial 
gate-post. As though the elements of growth 
had been transferred from her hair to her nose, 
that dauntless feature has gone onward (and up- 
ward, alas!) till it has become so colossal in its 
proportions that in recalling her face you forget 
every other lineament. But Miss Hephzibah is 
an exceedingly worthy woman, though if you 
have never seen her you can have but a faint 
idea of what unmitigated worth is. 

**T declare, I am in a quandary,” said she, 
slowly drawing off her mitts. ‘I don’t know 
what to say ;” which wasn't strange, perhaps, since 
she hadn’t been asked any thing. 

So Miss Hephzibah, putting away her bonnet, 
pondered many things in the musty solitude of 
the spare chamber, while Mr. Skinner led his 
dusty train homeward and mused about her. 
Now he had begun to think of her, it was 
strange how every thing seemed to suggest 
Miss Hepsy. Mary Ann’s despondent bread 
and pastry seemed heavier still when he re- 
membered that, since the first mud-pies of her 
infancy, Miss Hephzibah had excelled in cook- 
ery. His house was in dire confusion. Miss 
Hepsy had a faculty for straightening things out. 
The children needed an even hand, and it was 
such a one whose middle finger was crowned by 
Miss Hepsy’s side thimble. 

One Saturday in the ensuing month the baby 
swallowed a button (no wonder, the boys were 
always losing them off), and, patting the chok- 
ing child upon the back, the frightened father’s 
thoughts turned to Hephzibah as the best policy 
for the insurance of his orphan’s life. Besides, 
a button naturally suggests a ring, and—the ex- 
citement about the infant past—Adoniram ar- 
rayed himself in his Sunday suit, which Mary 
Ann had done her best at mending, with a reso- 
lute air worthy of a hero of the Revolution. 

“*You can’t blind me,” soliloquized the maid 
of all work, peering over the parlor shutters. 
«There goes Mr. Skinner, sftaight for the Dins- 
more place, with a big basket of summer sweet- 
ings. Something’s to pay, as sure as you're 
alive!” Miss Hephzibah thought the same, five 
minutes later, when Adoniram walked in at the 
side-door. 

**T thought I would like to bring you over a 
efew of my early apples,” said he, seating him- 
self with the basket on his knees, and uncon- 
sciously trotting it as though it had been a juve- 
nile Skinne 


r. 

**It’s very neighborly of you, very neighborly, 
I'm sure,” replied Miss Hepsy, cautiously, wish- 
ing it to be understood that in accepting the 
sweetings she did not commit herself further. 

**Not at all! Not at all!” said Mr. Skinner, 
as Miss Dinsmore advanced to take the basket. 
‘** Let me empty it—it’s heavy for you,” he con- 
tinued, with a tender glance at the muscular 
hands which turned twenty giant cheeses every 
morning. 

With a new sense of weakness Miss Hepsy led 
the way to the pantry, saying nothing about her 
labors in the dairy, and Adoniram followed. 
Such a neat-looking room it was, with its shining 
tins and rows of nicely scoured buckets. Mr. 
Skinner thought of the one at home, where the 
rolling-pin chased the biscuit-cutter about the 
floor, and pools of molasses and vinegar laid the 
dust on the shelves; and he sighed so heavily 
that Miss Hepsy trembled as if shaken by a 
winter gale, and hastened back to the sitting- 
room, leaving her guest to cover the. box of 
apples. 

But a woman’s coyness was nothing here or 
there to Adoniram Skinner when he had once 
made up his mind, and he again seated himself 
near Miss Hepsy with the air of a general about 
to storm a fortress; while the fortress, having 
no intention of being besieged, fired a volley of 
small shot by way of diverting the enemy’s at- 
tention. 

**Don’t you think Parson Crane seems fee- 
ble?” began the besieged, taking out her knit- 
ting-work. ‘I’m afraid, as a church, we don’t 
look after his welfare as much as what we ought 
to.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” assented Mr. Skinner, too in- 
tent just then on his own welfare to take a lively 
interest in his minister’s. 

‘* His wife, too, must have a time of it, with 

her five little children,” pursued Miss Hepsy, bent 
on sustaining the conversation. 
« **T expect that’s according to how she takes 
’em,” said Adoniram, distressed at this view of 
the subject. ‘‘ It isn’t so hard getting along with 
little folks when you understand it,” he pursued, 
with an experienced air, though his departed Bet- 
sey had said he had no faculty in taking care of 
the boys. ‘‘ Now there’s my Joshua,” he went 
on, ‘‘one of the sweetest-tempered children in 
the world, and a great deal of help in running 
of errands. He’s a little too playful sometimes, 
perhaps” (Mr. Skinner thought of the fiying 
clothes-brush), ‘‘ but he’s very well meaning.” 





Miss Hepey counted the stitches on her seam- 





needle, forgot the number, and counted them 


n. 

**T don’t think any one who was interested in 
the twins would find them very troublesome,” 
continued Mr, Skinner, loosening his cravat, 
which seemed to choke him. ‘They amuse 
themselves outdoors ‘most all day. But they do 
need some looking after,” admitted the fond pa- 
rent, becoming heated, and drawing nearer the 
window and Miss Hepsy. ° 

‘** Mary Ann takes hold, and does the best she 
knows how, I suppose,” said Miss Dinsmore, 
dropping three stitches. . 

** Yes, yes! She’s well enough in her place,” 
said Mr. Skinner, impatiently, ‘‘ but my children 
need a mother’s care.” ; 

Miss Hephzibah seemed *%0 be trying to pick 
up the stitches with her eyelnshes, and was silent. 

**T think they are as good as the common run 
of boys,” pursued Mr. Skinner, with great care 
transferring a bit of lint from his right knee to 
his left ; ‘* but they show the need of a woman's 
training; and in looking around I don’t see any 
body that I'd sooner trust them with than you.” 

Still busy with her knitting, Miss Hepsy said 
nothing. 

“*T feel sure they would take to you,” pursued 
Mr. Skinner, nervous at her silence. 

** Maybe I shouldn’t take to them,” cried Miss 
Dinsmore, with sudden vehemence; ‘‘and I don’t 
take it kindly of you, Adoniram Skinner, to come 
asking me to be a mother to your children when 
you don’t care any thing about me yourself ;” and 
Miss Hepsy brashed away an indignant tear. 

** Why, Hephzibah! now really—why don't—” 
began Mr. Skinner, fairly startled by the outburst. 

“if Mary Ann isn’t a good housekeeper get 
somebody else, but don’t you come to me,” said 
Miss Hephzibah, breaking her yarn. 

** But you don’t understand me, Hephzibah. 
You know I always sot,a great deal by you, Heph- 
zibah, and there ain’t a woman living that I'd 
rather have. I shouldn’t have asked you if I 
hadn’t wanted you, Hephzibah.” 

Miss Dinsmore tied the broken yarn with trem- 
ulous fingers. 

‘* Tf you don’t marry me I sha’n’t know which 
way to turn,” pleaded Adoniram, with desperate 
humility. 

Miss Dinsmore looked irresolute, and dropped 
her knitting. 

**IT can give you a good, comfortable home,” 
urged Mr. Skinner, perceiving his advantage ; 
“and what’s to hinder our getting along real 
peaceable together ?” 

Years before Hephzibah Dinsmore had reject- 
ed Adoniram Skinner, because she didn’t know 
what he would come to; yet now that he had 
come to be the father of four boys, to the ques- 
tion, ‘* What is to hinder our marrying, Hepsy ?” 
she answered, ‘‘ Nothing!” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Eea-Piant.—Cut into slices about 3% of an inch 
thick, either peeled or unpeeled, whichever is pre- 
ferred, and either lay it for two hours in salt and wa- 
ter, or place one piece above another, with a little salt 
between, for an hour or two; drain well; dip inte egg 
or cream, and then cracker crumbs. Or make a thick- 
ening of flour and water, not too thin; dip in, and fry 
in very hot butter. 

Praon Fritrers.—Put 10 table-spoonfuls of flour in 
a basin; pour over it slowly, so as to keep it free of 
lumps, stirring all the time, nearly 1 quart of milk, 
the yolks of 8 eggs, and then the beaten whites; have 
some butter hot in a dripping-pan; take up a large 
table-spoonful of the batter; drop into it 3 a pound 
of peaches, and put into the hot fat; fry, and take up 
in askimmer. Serve with butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 
If wished, the peaches can be cut fine and stirred into 
the batter. 

Cannep Peaones.—Secure fine, ripe, unbruised fruit ; 
take out the stones by halving them; pare them, and 
lay them in cold water to prevent their coloring. 
When all are done, fill the jars with the fruit, packed 
as closely as possible; then with pure water. Place 
in a boiler of cold water, and let them boil 10 min- 
utes. Sealup. Best put in glass jars, and kept in a 
cool, dark place, where the light is entirely excluded. 

Wirn Svear.—Allow % a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit; put the sugar in a preserving-kettle, 
with 3g a pint of water to every pound of sugar; let it 
get hot, and carefully skim it; put the fruit in; boil 
10 minutes, and seal while hot. In preserving or can- 
ning care should be taken to remove all the red par- 
ticles around the centre of the round where the seed 
has been: if left in they are apt to spoil. 

Sriczp Pracues.—Pare, stone, and halve the fruit; 
allow 9 pounds of peaches to 4 of sugar, and nearly 1 
pint of vinegar; boil the fruit in water until tender; 
then pour off, and add the sugar and vinegar, with a 
few whole cloves, cinnamon, and a little mace, Boil 
3g an hour. 5 

Anoruer Reorer.—Boil together 1 gallon of vinegar 
and 4 pounds of brown sugar a few minutes, skim- 
ming it well; take ripe cling-stone peaches, remove 
the down with a mel cloth, and stick a few cloves 
in each; put th a glass or earthen vessel; pour 
the liquor over them boiling hot; cover, and let them 
remain 10 days. Pour off the liquor; boil it again; 
pour it on the fruit; seal up at once. To prevent the 
glass cracking in pouring on the hot vinegar, lay a 
thick cloth well wet in cold water underneath it, and 
one also around the side. 

Pracn Leatner.—Stew the peaches, taking out 
the stones and peeling them; add a little sugar; 
when rather pulpy, put on planed boards in the sun, 
keeping the flies away. In a few days they will be 
dry. Roll, and put in a dry place, 

Praon Conserves.—Halve the peaches, and take out 
the stones; pare. Have ready some powdered white 
sugar on a plate or dish. Roll the peaches in it sev- 
eral times, until they will not take up any more. 
Place them singly on a plate, with the cup or hollow 
side up, that the juices may not run out. Lay them 
in the sun. The next morning roll them ngain. As 
soon as the juice seems set in the peaches turn the 
other side to the sun. As soon as they are thorough- 
ly dry, pack them in glass jars, or, what is still nicer, 
fig-drums. They make an excellent sweetmeat to eat 
just as they are; or, if wanted for table use, put over 
the fire in porcelain, with a very little water, and stew 


| a few minutes, 
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Alpaca Blouse Waist with Lilac Satin Trimming. 

Tats white alpaca blouse waist is,trimmed with a puff of lilac satin an 
inch and a quarter in width, and two rows of pleated lilac satin ribbon half an 
inch in width. ‘The puff is finished on each side wit: an alpaca fold. Cut 
the blouse from the patterns Figs. 7, 8, and 12, Supplement. Having joined 
the back and fronts (with alpaca cord on the shoulders), bind the neck with 
a binding an inch wide, and arrange the trimming. For the puff take a bias 
strip of lilac satin an inch and three-quarters wide, and pleat it in very nar. 
row revers pleats. Having sewed on this puffed piece as shown by the illus- 
tration, finish it with an alpaca fold on each side. At each side of the trim- 
ming thus formed sew pleated lilac satin ribbon half an inch in width (see 
illustration). Sew the same pleated ribbon around the neck and up each side 
of the fastening in front. A lilae bow is arranged at the throat. Trim the 
sleeves in the manner shown by the illustration, and sew them into the corded 
arm-hole according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures on the 
pattern. Belt and 
sash of lilac satin. 


der in the middle, Lastly, sew the upper edge of the pleat to the back of 
the neck, and cover the place where it is set on with a bow of pink satin V 
ribbon. At the waist arrange a box-pleat three inches wide, in continuation | 
of the one made at the neck. Make the sleeves from the illustration, and 

set them into the corded arm-holes. Bows of pink satin ribbon are arranged 

in the manner shown by the illustration. Belt and sash of pink satin. 





































A ith colored Embroidery for Girl fro: 
Lawn pron with cologed Bubroidery or Girl from 


See illustration on page 649. 

Tuts white lawn apron is embroidered, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, with colored split wool and with open-work seams. ‘The flowers 
and leaves are worked in satin stitch and natural colors, while the herring- | 
bone stitches are worked in black silk. The apron eonsists of a piece 

: of lawn seventeen 
inches long and 
47 inches wide, 
which is edged with 
button - hole stitch 


——— 


pS SSS around the bottom, 

Watteau Blouse YW" NS and joined with a 
Waist. Z y RS S straight yoke two 

Tus muslin . *3 y i Y Gs . rS inches and a half 
blouse is cut from ai ~ SS ¥ i -S S wide on the upper 
patterns Figs. 7, 8, SSsasg EE: PS . ‘ ‘ ag — The mien 4 

and 12, Supple- E WS S \ — Z, Ss © « er pieces are eac 

ment, and is cut Ss S wi S ws —— : ; ’ an inch and a quar- 


out square in front 
in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Finish the 


ter wide. ‘The yoke 
and shoulder pieces 
are trimmed on the 
edges with narrow 
lawn ruffles worked 
’ on the edge with 
black silk in but- 
ton-hole stitch. 
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Avraca Biouse Watst with Brive Satin Trimmine. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
o. IL, Fig. 6. 
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Avraca Buiouse Waist with Livac Satin Trmaine. Lawn Biovse Waist with Liven Trrmurnc. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, ILL, Figs. 7-12. 
Cap for Elderly Lady. 


See illustration on page 649, 
Tuis is a very stylish and pretty cap for an elderly lady. _The founda- 
tion is of white tulle 
covered with puffing 
of fine Brussels tulle. 
Arrange the founda- 
tion according to the 
pattern of Fig. 96, 
Supplement, but round 
it out somewhat larger 
in front. Trim the 
front, in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, with two rows of 
gathered lace each two 
inches wide, and then 
arrange the trimming 
of colored ribbon ac- 
cording to the illus- 
tration. The pattern 
used is the same 
as that for the 
cap with net 
wn, 


edge thus made with pink satin ribbon an inch in width arranged in 
box-pleats, with lace insertion an inch in width, and lace edging half 
an inch in width; the pleated ribbon, insertion, and edging must, how- 
ever, extend four inches beyond the edge of the right front. Then set 
under the pleated 
simulated muslin 
fichu in the man- 
ner shown by the 
iilustration. This 
fichu consists of 
pleated bias mus- 
lin doubled over at 
the neck so that 
the lace covers the 
edge of it. The 
right front corner 
of the fichu must 
reach to the front 
corner of the sur- 
plus insertion, lace, 
and ribbon, where 
it is ornamented 
with a bow of pink 
satin ribbon (see 
illustration). The 
Watteau trimming 
with peplum con- 
sists of a straight 
strip of muslin 
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Mvus.iiw anp Satin Brereries ror Girt From 
14 to 16 Years OL. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIX., Fig. 104. 


twenty-nine inch- 
es long, five inch- 
es wide on the 
upper edge, and 
thirteen inches 
wide on the un- 
der edge, which 
is rounded off on 
the corners. Be- 
ginning eight 
inches from the 
upper edge bor- 
der this with a 
muslin ruffle, 
which is two 
inches and a half 
*- wide in the mid- 
: dle, but slopes off $ 
“SS somewhat to- 
B. ward the ends. 
: This ruffle is SY 
edged with lace; § 
it is ggthered on 
a cord and head- 
ed with lace « 
pointing inward. 
Join the sides of 
the muslin from 
the upper edge 
six inches down, 
and turn it down 
in such a manner 
that it shall form 
a simulated box- 
pleat, with the Brack Turis anp Lace Ficuv. 


Wartgeau Brouse Waist. seam hidden un- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXII., Figs. 93-95. 
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"THE MARRIAGE MART. 


7. seems to us that the chief cause of the scarcity of marriages now- 
adays in the middle and upper ranks of society is simply a disin- 
clination on the part of young men to marry—a disinclination which has 
arisen in several ways. It is, no doubt, partly attributable 
to the extravagant pretensions of the young women them- 
selves. We find its principal origin, however, in the growth 
of what may, for want of a better term, be called ‘‘ club sen- 
timent,” and in the corresponding tone adopted by a partic- 
ular kind of journalism. Such influences act and react on 
each other. Journalism of a special kind writes mild cyni- 
cism, and makes not very brilliant fun out of what it gen- 
erally calls ‘‘ the emotions,” in order to suit an existing taste, 
that existing taste in turn being fostered and developed by 
these weekly doses of encouragement. Both together form 
a sort of floating public opinion which has far more influ- 
ence in determining a man’s conduct than most people sup- 
pose. Men who have no more notion of a moral standard 
than they have of the Philosophy of the Conditioned obey 
the implied rules 
of this public opin- 
ion of their ‘‘ set” 
with a rigorous 
exactness, which 
would be much 
more beautiful if it 
were a little more 
according to com- 
mon-sense. But 
then this public 
opinion is for them 
common - sense.-—— 
Whatever agrees 
with it is reasona- 
ble, proper, gentle- 
manly, advisable ; 














it. Thus it is chat the ‘“‘marriage market” is really overstocked, men 
and women who ought to be married lingering on into middle age on 
false and perverted expectations, Such a condition of things is bad enough. 
But we would rather not hear so much of the boasting of the young gen- 
tlemen who have chiefly produced this state of affairs; for, 
after all, it is impossible to believe in the existence of those 
innumerable rich and rare maidens who are supposed to be 
standing at the corner of every room, offering you their 
hand, heart, and the possession of a thousand acres. 






















































ENGAGEMENTS. 

HE classification of engagements according to their du- 
ration gives us several interesting types. Some engage- 
ments are of a short but rapturous kind; others are of a pro 
tracted and Platonic character. Some are contracted for a 
fixed term of years, as the engagement of a minor to marry 
when he attains his majority, or of a widow to wed after two 
years’ inconsola- 
bility. Others are 
terminable after 
an indefinite pe- 
riod, as where a 
clergyman  en- 
gages to marry 
as soon as he gets 
a call, or where a 
young lady prom- 
ises to make her 
lover happy when 
he can show that 
he is able ‘‘to 
maintain her in 
the style to which 
‘ she has always 
\\ : . S f = been accustomed, 
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CoLLaR FoR HEARtT- 
SHAPED CORSAGE. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see he Ey 
0. XXVIL, Fig. 102. 


















\ CorRSAGE. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XXVI., Fig. 101. 


Lawn APRON WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY FOR 
Girt From 3 To 5 Years otp.—[See Page 644. ] 






Liyen, INSERTION, AND APPLICA- 
TION Neepie-Work CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIL., Fig. 18. 


Linen, Netrep INSERTION, AND 
EDLE-WorK COLLAR. 
ee Supplement, 





For pattern and description s 
No, V i 


L, Fig. 17 





Curr ror Linen, Iy- 
SERTION, AND APPLI- 
CATION CoLLar. 


Curr ror Linen, Nerrep 
INSERTION, AND NEEDLE- 
Work CoLuar. 


roe al ish 3 CatTaLan Cap, CoLtaR FOR DrEss ROUNDED IN Front. 

agen sib tg Oe ae For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 21. 
of the ludicrous, Here we en ee ae ee 2 
come into the region of the 

** generally understood.” If it is generally understood that it is 
impossible for two young people to take up house and pay their 
butchers’ bills on any thing less than $3000 a year, it follows, 
that the ‘‘hand-to-mouth” clubman, who exists no one knows 
how, who has always plenty of cigars but no ready money, who 
has a faculty for pacifying tailors, demonstrates to himself in easy 
formula that he can only marry a girl who has at least $3000 a 
year. But he goes a step further. He says, why marry at all? 
No life could be pleasanter, or more comfortable than the one he 


FANCHONNETTE Cap. and to supply her with the com- 

For pattern and description see forts and refinements which she 
Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 100. has a right from her position in 
society to expect.” Other en- 

gagements may be considered as terminable at pleasure, differentiated 
according to the nature of their duration. But the division of engage- 
ments with which society is most familiar, and the one which will occur 

> to all parental minds as the most important, is the simple division of 
them into Long and Short. ‘The genuine old-fashioned Long Engage 
#/ ment, of that life-long type with which our grandmothers and great- 
aunts were familiar, has happily almost ceased to exist. Any man 
belonging to the professional ranks of the middle-class, ~sho is more 


















Car with Net 
Crown. Car For 
For patternand = ELpERLY 
ee see Lapy 
Supplement, DY. 
No. XXII, 
Figs, 96-98. 


leads ; why should he not con- 
tinue it as long as he can? 
Then a further consideration. 
If he is to marry in order to 
secure himself a good income, 
why limit his demand to what 
will merely cover the necessi- 
ties of married life? Why not 
say $5000 a year? He knows 
there are lots of marriageable 
girls in the ‘‘ market ;” he will 
bide his time, and look out 
for an eligible match. So we 
have him waiting too; only 
that he waits with more com- 
fort to himself, for his theory 
is, that when he marries he 
must settle down to the steady 
jog-trot of life,-and that in 
the mean time he had better 
enjoy himself, so far as his 
money and credit will permit. 
= The theory is perhaps not a 
—_———— = = SS very noble one; but it is quite 
— = # natural one—that is to say, ; 

Lawn Apron ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. given the public opinion, the SHoutper Braces ror Git. rrom 8 To 10 YEARS oLtp.—[See Page 644. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 87 and 88. theory is clearly deducible from For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIII., Fiz. 163 
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than fifty years old, will be able to recall several 
instances of men who, when young, contracted 
engagements which they were unable to fulfill 
until they had reached that time of life at which 
jt is not very usual, or very seemly, either to 
marry or to be given in marriage. Such long 
engagements as these are now extremely rare ; 
mne, scarcely evor hears of a couple being en- 
gaged twenty years, and the friends of a young 
Jiancée are generally rather disgusted if she re- 
mains unmarried so many months. Any en- 
gagement which lasts over two years is now 
called a long engagement; and one which ex- 
tends to five years is reckoned a melancholy and 
very middle-class affair. 





POLLY PANSY, 
AGED SEVEN MONTHS. 
Pretty Polly Pansy 
Hasn’t any hair; 
Just a ruff of gold down 
Fit for ducks to wear; 
Merry twinkling blue eyes, 
Noselet underneath, 
And a pair of plump lips 
Innocent of teeth! 


Either side each soft cheek 
A jolly little ear, 
Painted like a conch shell; 
Isn't she a dear! 
Twice five fingers, 
Ten tiny toes, 
Polly's always counting, 
So of course she knows! 


Comfortable legs, 
Fat, white, and warm ; 
Very liberal of them— 
Bless us! where’s the harm ? 
All her various feelings 
How express, I beg, 
But for that expansive 
Telegraph by leg? 


If you take a tea-cup, 
Polly wants to drink ; 
If you write a letter, 
What delicious ink! 
Helps you read your paper, 
News of half the town; 
Holds it just as you do; 
But ah! it’s upside down! 


Polly, when she’s sleepy, 
eans to rub her eyes, 
Thumps her nose so blindly, 
Ten to one she cries! 
Niddle noddle numpkin, 
Pretty lids shut fast, 
Ring ths bells, and fire the guns, 
Polly’s off at last! 


Pop her in her cradle, 
Draw the curtains round, 
Fists are good for sucking— 
Don’t we know the sound? 
Oh! my Polly Pansy, 
Can it, can it be? 
That we ugly old folks 
Once resembled thee! 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EPTEMBER, that ‘“‘gentle month’? which 
Nature makes so calm and bright and rest- 
ful in its opening autumnal beauty, has this year 
been rendered sadly memorable by the death of 
able statesmen, and an accumulation of such 
horrors, called ‘‘accidents,” as has thrilled ev- 
ery heart to its utmost depths. The disaster at 
Avondale, a similar, though far less extensive, 
one in a Missouri mine, the destruction of the 
Allentown Iron-Works, by which over a thou- 
sand persons were thrown out of employment, 
the fire in the Dismal Swamp, the tornado on 
the New England coust, and fatal railroad col- 
lisions and boiler explosions, added to the usual 
amount of casualties, make. up a gloomy list. 
Never before has so terrible a catastrophe, sim- 
ilar to that in the Avondale mine, occurred in 
this country; yet those bearing a fatal resem- 
blance have taken place. In October, 1867, thir- 
teen workmen lost their lives in consequence of 
the burning of the buildings over the Central 
shaft of the Hoosac Tunnel, by which all chance 
of escape was cut off. The water quickly filled 
the bottom of the pit, and the bodies were not 
recovered forafull year. This accident occurred 
at the depth of feet. Horrible casualties 
have frequently occurred in the English collier- 
ies, some of so recent a date as to be fresh in the 
minds of our readers, In 1862 some of the ma- 
chinery of a colliery near Newcastle-on-Tyne 
broke, and, falling with rubbish and timbers 
through the shaft, completely shut off all means 
of from more than two hundred unfor- 
tu creatures, who died of suffocation. Mul- 
titudes of mining accidents are on record; but 
the fire in the shaft at Avondale was an element 
of horror seldom experienced. 





Seventy thousand dollars have been raised for 
the fund of the Industrial School for Girls, at 
Middletown, Connecticut. A farm of forty-six 
acres, with a good house, has been donated. 

er are already commenced, and tine 
school will probably open for the reception of 
inmates in f 1820. 





uly 
A late writer objects to croquet, on the ground 
that it will lower the standard of morals, as cheat- 


ing in the game is acommon practice, We wish 
the could be made responsible for all the 
chea' that may on under its cover; but, 
unfortunately, the players themselves are wholly 
in fault, and not croquet. The lady or gentle- 
man who is dishonest on the croquet ground 
will develop the same tendency whenever and 
wherever opportunity arises. 





The temporary tomb of Secretary Rawlins is 
near the entrance of the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, on one of the principal avenues of the in- 








closure. It is plain and unpretending, but is 
shaded by fine old trees, its brick wa!!s and gran- 
ite facings being almost concealed from view by 
a luxuriant growth of English ivy. Four som- 
bre cypresses overshadow it, and they, too, are 
covered almost to their topmost branches with 
the same evergreen. 


Once in a while false hair is better than real. 
The other night some portion of the head-dress 
of an actress in Troy took fire, and the flames 
communicated to her hair. Fortunately she had 
presence of mind enough to extract a few hair- 
pins, which released the whole mass, and she 
threw it from her. 





There is a very sensible song which begins in 
this fashion: 


“ Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And.whetber you write on rural affairs, 


Or particular things in town 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down.” 


Now there is a “particular thing in town” 4 
which we wish we could ‘boil down’’ for our 
readers; but the truth is we haven’t any kettle 
big enough to put it into, nor any furnace "big 
enough to keep it bemnn So those who de- 
sire to obtain a clear and comprehensive idea 
of the American Institute Fair must visit it for 
themselves. There is such a variety, so worthy 
of special examination, and so full of interest, 
that our readers will not be content with a sin- 

le visit; they will wish to go again and again. 
Those who live at a distance we must refer to 
detailed accounts which are, published, but 
which we have not space for in our columns. 





The beach at Newport gives evidence of the 
destructive power of the recent gale that swept 
across the Atlantic coast. Of one hundred and 
thirty-three bathing-houses all but two or three 
were torn into fine fragments. Much property 
in the city was seriously damaged, and vessels 
near the coast suffered severely. No gale so 
violent has visited Newport for more than half 
a century. 





Portland, Maine, claims to have over ong hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants above seventy-one 
years of age, and twelve business firms which 
have not changed their style for the past quar- 
ter of a century. 


An exchange thinks that Byron, who wrote 
about the “dark blue ocean,’’ would not now 
think much of the Adantic. Another hints that 
this new story about Lord Byron was devised to 
get rid of a stock of obsolete Byron collars. 





Sunday is not a godly day in Munich. Dr. 
Osgood, who is now traveling in Europe, says 
that from eleven o'clock till three the stores 
are open for business; and at night the thea- 
tres, concerts, dance-gardens, and beer-saloons 
are largely patronized. Moreover, a consider- 
able portion of Munich is said to be quietly 
drunk on Sunday night. All this is not for 
lack of churches; there are many Catholic 
churches, and some Protestant ones. Out ofa 
— of 170,000 about 16,000 are regarded 
as Protestant. 





A terrible story is told in the Dubuque Times 
of a little fellow about eight years old, living in 
that vicinity, who has been most cruelly treated 
by his parents. He has been kept chained in a 
garret, and starved to such an extent that he 
would eat flies, and even the rags from his 
scanty garments, to keep himself alive. The 
matter has been investigated by the authorities 
of the town; but the paper says, ‘‘ For obvious 
reasons we suppress the names of the parents.” 
An open announcement of their names would be 
but a slight punishment for such inhumanity ; 
but, as far as it goes, it would be just. 





Many persons do not know that a newspaper 
often answers the purpose of a temporary blank- 
et, when a genuine blanket can not easily be ob- 
tained. Ifoneis cold at night, eb spread 
under the upper cover of the bed will serve as 
an addition oe If one suffers from cold 
feet when traveling, aNewspaper wrapped around 
them will often prove a great comfort. Paper 
is sufficiently impervious to keep the cold air 
outside and to prevent the escape of the warm 
air from the body. 


A French Baron, who was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young and charming Countess who 
stood high in the estimation of the Emperor, 
requested, as a great favor, that the title of 
Count might be conferred upon him. ‘I see,” 
said the sovereign, “‘ your future does not wish 
to have for husband a man inferior in rank to 
his predecessor.” ‘‘ No, sire,” was the reply, 
“it is not that. The fact is that all her plate 
and linen are marked with the late Count’s cor- 
onet; and as our initials are the same, if I were 
a Count, there would be no need for any thing 
to be re-marked.”’ 





What a pity Niagara Falls can not be utilized! 
A distinguished engineer has computed the 
ower of Niagara Falls to be sufficient to per- 
orm all the manual labor of the Empire State. 
If Nature had not set some bounds to the grasp- 
ing hand of man the loveliest things in the uni- 
verse would be coined into dollars and cents! 
And the day may yet come—who knows ?—when 
the clank of machinery may mingle with the 
grand music of the great cataract! Some at- 
— ts "hee made long ago to do something of 

e kind. 





The culture of tea is likely to add another im- 
ortant resource to the many which are build- 
ng up California. Three million tea plants 

have been planted by new settlers, and have so 
far thriven. The labor necessary for the culti- 
vation of tea will soon easily be obtained from 
the Chinese and Japanese population ° 





Evanston, a pleasant town in the suburbs of 
Chicago, is the seat of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a Methodist educational institution, and 

robably the most flourishing one in that sec- 
on of the country. Its prospects for the com- 
ing year are very promising. Erastus O. Haven, 
D.D., for some years past the President of the 





University of Michigan, has accepted the Presi- 
dency of this institution. The trustees of the 
University voted at their last meeting to open 
their doors to women on the same terms as to 
men. Plans are already projected to afford good 
boarding accommodations to such ladies as may 
desire to pursue the course, either wholly or in 
part. No tuition fee is required at this Uni- 
versity, and incidental charges are small. 


Carvalho’s new painting of the Grand Cajion 
of the Colorado River represents the view at 
the head of Diamond Creek, where the rocky 
walls rise abruptly to the height of from 3000 to 
6000 feet. At the bottom of this abyss flows a 
gloomy stream, and in the back-ground is a line 
of elevated peaks—rocky, and of fantastic shapes, 
The painting is based on sketches taken on the 
spot. 








Who has not at some time in his life, at ze 
nic, party, or restaurant, been furnished with a 
‘sandwich’? which required quite a ‘‘ tug’’ be- 
fore the slice of meat could divided? No- 
thing can be more annoying. There are few 
things better than a nice sandwich, and nothin 
worse than a poor one. The meat used shoul 
always be tender and sliced thin. Excellent sand- 
wiches are prepared with potted ham or tongue. 
The meat is first chopped, then pounded until it 
becomes a smooth paste. This, spread between 
two slices of b and butter, makes a more 
delicate morsel than the Earl of Sandwich could 
have imagined. 





The experience of Tennyson during his recent 
tour in Switzerland was a vexatious one. A 
London paper says he was ‘‘mobbed’’ by other 
tourists every where he went. If he put his 
head out of his bedrqom door he found a num- 
ber of girls hovering about in the passage, wait- 
ing for a glimpse of the author of ‘The May 
Queen.”’ On one occasion a gentleman of Mr. 
Tennyson’s party found his hat gone, and an- 
other substituted for it. He made a great hue 
and ery, and discovered that the missing arti- 
ele had been taken in the belief that it had 
eovered the brows of the Laureate. A well- 
known literary man who accompanied the poet 
had kept a diary, in which he noted down from 
day to day the leading events and principal 
topics of conversation. This diary can nowhere 
be found. Some enterprising person is sup- 
posed to have appropriated it for the benefit of 
the public hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MUSICAL AND XSTHETIC. 


Tuey found a little room, poorly furnished, but 
brightly lighted, the tea still upon the table, and 
a young lady standing by the fire-place reading. 
Her book lay open before her on the mantle-piece. 
She closed it when they came in, and received 
them courteously. Mr. Alleyne then tasted the 
tea, pronounced it undrinkable, rang for a fresh 
supply, produced a port-folio of sketches, and 
made his guests at home in a few moments. 

Archie, painfully conscious of his clamp-soled 
boots, sat on the edge of his chair, silent and 
shy, lamenting the gorgeous shirt-fronts and re- 
splendent waistcoats that he had left at home 
in his London lodgings. 

Debenham, feigning to be absorbed in the 
sketches, saw only Miss Alleyne. 

He thought he had never beheld so dainty a 
creature. He scarcely dared to look at her, and 
yet he could not keep his eyes away. She was 
small— very small— exquisitely proportioned, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, with the slenderest 
throat, the tiniest hands, the sweetest mouth 
imaginable. Her eyes were large, lustrous, 
‘**changefulle as the winds or seas;” her com- 
plexion of that pure, glowing, transparent olive 
which the French desevibe as the peau méridionale, 
and which, when pale, is the most pathetic, and, 
when flushed, the most radiant in the world. 
But it was neither to the lustre of her eyes, nor 
the splendor of her skin, nor the supple grace 
of her figure, that Miss Alleyne owed the great 
charm of her beauty. It was to her smile. 
That smile was magical. Taken in repose, the 
face wore a thoughtful expression that bordered 
upon melancholy ; but the smile transformed it, 
illuminated it, flooded it like sudden sunshine. 
Debenham saw it for the first time before he had 
been half an hour in her presence, and it was 
one of her father’s sketches that called it forth. 

Taking the drawing from the folio—a river 
scene, with flat, low banks, a line of pollard 
willows, and a punt moored against a speary 





“‘plump” of bulrushes—Mr, Alleyne turned it 
toward her, and said : 

“* Juliet, do you remember the bull?” 

She had been sitting by till then, silent 
enough, with her face half averted, and her 
cheek resting on her hand; but the flash of 
mirth came on the instant, lightening over every 
feature. 

‘Shall I ever forget the bull—or you,” she 
replied ; ‘‘or the tragical end of the sketching 
umbrella ?” 

And then Mr. Alleyne laughed too, and told 
them how he had been besieged by a bull while 
peacefully sketching his own a] from the op- 
posite side of the river; and how, being unable 
to get at the punt and unable to swim, he had 
contrived to clamber up a tree, while the bull 
made war @ outrance on the sketching umbrella. 

**T never remember that adventure,” said he, 
** without marveling at my own activity.” 

“If you could but have seen yourself, Pape, 
as I saw you when I came to row you back,” 
said Miss Alleyne, ‘‘ perched in the tree like 
some strange bird, brooding over the ruins of 
the umbrella!” 

“If you could but have seen the bull, my 
love, defying it, bellowing at it, stalking round 
it, goring it, tossing it, trampling upon it! It 
was a sight for Landseer. He was a magnani- 
mous bull, however, to give him his due. He re- 
spected the fine arts, and spared my sketch-book.” 

** And this happened lately, on the Wye?” 
said Debenham; asking the question for the 
sake of saying something. ‘ 

**Oh no! it happened at a little place in Hert- 
fordshire, where we spent a few days in the 
spring. Do you know the neighborhood of 
Berkhampstead ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

**T am quite a stranger in England,” he re- 

lied. ‘I left it when a child, and only came 
k some eighteen months ago.” 

“* Then you have traveled a great deal?” 

**No; we were always at Zollenstrasse. I 
was educated there.” : 

Mr. Alleyne had heard of Zollenstrasse—had 
passed once within a few miles of the frontier— 
had known some one who afterward became a 
professor at the Academy. This set them talk- 
ing more freely ; and as Mr. Alleyne, in his airy 
way, asked a multiplicity of questions, it was 
not long before Debenham had been led into an 
unwonted degree of expansiveness, telling his 
name and his profession, and even drawing, in 
some half-dozen sentences, a sarcastic sketch of 
the Grand-Ducal court, and the formal life of 
that self-important little capital. He described 
a court-day at the Residenz—the washer-women 
bringing home the ladies’ flounced petticoats 
dangling from long poles, as if they were some 
kind of portentous fish just caught—the Lord 
High Chamberlain, in his nankeen morning-coat, 
trotting home, bareheaded, from Kopf the bar- 
ber's, not daring to put on his hat for fear of 
disturbing the hair-powder—the six tall cuiras- 
siers, who were ly selected from the corps 
de garde and transformed into footmen for the 
day, to swell the somewhat scanty pomp of the 
Grand-Ducal establishment—the old yellow 


‘| chariot from the Hétel des Rois, which all Zol- 


lenstrasse wanted to hire at the same moment, 
and which was to be seen in every part of the 
town at once, throughout the afternoon—the 
gentlemen who had walked, dusting their pumps 
and shaking out their ruffles in the entrance-hall 
of the palace—the Baroness von Schlitte and the 
Baroness von Pfeffer squabbling for precedence 
in the ante-room—the Grand Duke yawning be- 
hind the plume of his cocked hat—the Grand 
Duchess scolding the princesses for tittering— 
the gentlemen ushers and the gold-sticks in wait- 
ing cutting jokes on the sly—the dust, the fuss, 
the flutter, the bustle that pervaded the whole 
town from seven in the morning till five in the 
afternoon; and the relief it was to every one 
concerned when the gun up at the old Schloss 
gave notice that the Residenz gates were about 
to be closed, and the reception was over. 

All this he told, and told it with humor; for 
Miss Alleyne, though still sitting somewhat 
apart, listened and smiled ; and each time she 
smiled he thought her more bewitching than be- 
fore, and longed to make her smile again. 

Then the conversation drifted into more seri- 
ous channels. Zollenstrasse led, somehow, to 
Munich; and then they talked of German mu- 
sic and poetry—of Goethe, and the wonderful 
Weimar period—of Wagner, and King Ludwig 
of Bavaria. 

** As for Carl August,” said Mr. Alleyne, ‘‘ he 
has been so effaced by Goethe that the world 
has scarcely done him full justice. He was al- 
most a great man.” 

**Must he not have been Bag great, so to 
appreciate greatness ?” asked Miss Alleyne. 

**He was certainly a magnanimous man,” 
said Debenham; ‘‘for Goethe, with his Olym- 
pian airs, his pomposity, and his infinite ego- 
tism, must have been a difficult person to deal 
with. Merely to have been the friend of such a 
man, and to have maintained that friendship 
unimpaired, without loss of dignity, throughout 
a period of fifty-five years, augurs a high degree 
of forbearance.” 

** Tt was an unequal friendship, too,” observed 
Miss Alleyne. 

** And unequal friendships are as full of shoals 
and quicksands as unequal marriages,” said Mr. 
Alleyne, sententiously. 

‘*Tt was unequal in a manner particularly try- 
ing to the Duke,” said Debenham ; “for all the 
rank was on his side, and all the fame on 
Goethe's.” 

** Yet the Duke must,have been an able man,” 
said Miss Alleyne. 

‘*The Duke was a very able man,” replied 
her father; ‘‘but he was able as a statesman 
and reformer; so that, his field of operation 
being small, his abilities went for nothing in the 
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eyes of the world. He mast have felt this, and 
chafed under it; for, after all, it is not pleasant 
to be obliterated, even by the friends we love 


‘Was Mr. Blyth also a Zollenstrasse stu- 
dent?” asked the young lady ; thinking, per- 
haps, that poor Archie was undergoing that very 

of obliteration, and kindly trying to give 
Sin ois share in the conversation. 

Archie blushed up to the eyes. 

“<1?” he stammered. “Oh no. I was at 
‘Merchant Taylors.’ But I’ve been in Germany. 
I’ve been up the Rhine.” 

‘*The one place in Germany that I have now 
any special desire to visit is Munich,” said the 
artist. ‘‘ Vienna and Dresden I know by heart ; 
but the treasures of the Pinacothek I have yet 
to see. I should not wish to die without having 
seen Titian's ‘ Presentation in the Temple.’” 

** And I would give the world to hear Tann- 
haiiser, and see Herr Wagner!” said his daugh- 


ter. 

‘“*Mr. Debenham has, no doubt, done both, 
and can give us every information.” 

But Debenham had never been in Munich, 
nor, though the music of it was familiar to him, 
heard Tuannhaiiser performed. He had, how- 
ever, seen not only Herr Wagner, but his eccen- 
tric friend and patron, the Ex-King of Bavaria ; 
both having been present at one of the great 
Zollenstrasse festivals some three years before. 

**On which occasion,” said he, ‘‘a symphony 
of Herr Wagner’s was performed by the orches- 
tra of the Academy; and a more crabbed, dis- 
tort, and singular composition I never took part 
in before or since. Yet there were wild, won- 
derful fragments of melody cropping up through- 
out it, in all sorts of unexpected places; often 
quite lost to sight—buried in the heart of the 
score, like diamonds in a block of quartz, and 
only discoverable by an adept. I remember one 
little passage of about four bars played by the 
oboe—a delicate, airy, exquisite flight of notes 
that haunted me for weeks after; but it was 
imbedded in a crash of other instruments, and 

robably not a soul among the audience, unless 
it were King Ludwig, even suspected its exist- 
ence.” 

‘*Then there may really be a soul of beauty 
in things discordant!” said Miss Alleyne, smil- 


**In Wagner’s music—yes; but you must be 
an analyst to find it out.” 

**Ts King Ludwig an analyst ?” 

** King Ludwig is not a Pericles, nor even a 
second Carl August; but he has a real knowl- 
edge and real love of art,” replied Debenham. 
‘* Whether he is an analyst, in the technical 
sense, I can not say; but he has insight; and 
it needs insight to — the rough, and some- 
times grotesque husk in which Wagner chooses 
to swathe his musical ideas. He has as rich a 
vein of mere melody as other composers, but he 
values it less, and employs it differently. His 
whole career, we must remember, is a reaction 
against the school of melodists—his every com- 
position a protest against Bellini and the follow- 
ers of Bellini. Like all reactionists, however, 
he pushes his theory too far. He is not content 
to deny that melody is of paramount importance 
in music. He is not content to establish melody 
and harmony on a footing of equality. He in- 
sists on degrading melody. He uses it as a 
mere accessory—as the cheapest of accessories ; 
and lavishes it just where it is least observed 
and least needed.” 

** Like the Count of Monte Christo, who wore 
no jewels, but caused a priceless emerald to be 
hollowed out, to make a box for his opium loz- 
enges,” said Miss Alleyne. 

**Mr. Debenham is the first admirer of Wag- 
ner whom I have had the pleasure of conversing 
with,” observed the artist. 

“Pardon me,” replied Debenham. “TI do 
not class by with Herr Wagner’s admirers. 
I recognize his talent, but I entirely disapprove 
of his style. I hold that beauty is the end of 
art, as truth is the end of science; and I can 
not but regard music from which melody is ban- 
ished (or in which melody is so far obscured as 
to be virtually banished) as essentially inartistic. 
Still the composer of Tannhaiiser is a man of 
mark.” * 

** And originality.” 

‘Oh, he is startlingly original. There is but 
one Wa,mner.” 

“* And Ludwig of Bavaria is his prophet! We 
painters, however, have no right to poke our fun 
at the ex-king. No living sovereign has done 
so much for contemporary art.” 

“Why, then, deny him the title of a second 
Carl August?” asked Miss Alleyne. 

‘*Goethe’s Duke, my love, always kept up his 
personal dignity. He never said or did any thing 
to make himself absurd in the eyes of the world ; 
but King Ludwig is—well, suppose we say im- 
pulsive, and his impulsiveness has led him into 
many follies. His quarrels and reconciliations 
with Herr Wagner alone are notoriously ludi- 
crous.” 

** Still, if he has so much taste and cultivation 
—if he is such a liberal patron of the arts—” 

**T fear, even so, that he will not bear com- 
parison with so noble and steadfast a man as 
Carl August,” said Debenham. ‘‘Or, at best, 
we must him as a mere whimsical, errat- 
ic, half-pathetic, half-ludicrous imitation—like 
the jester-at the funeral pageant of a Roman 
emperor, whose office it was to strut in the robes 
and mimic the bearing of ‘imperial Cesar dead 
and turned to clay.’” 

** And your own Grand Duke—he of Zollen- 
strasse—is he musical?” asked Mr. Alleyne. 

‘* He partakes of the nature of the Academy,” 
replied Debenham, laughingly. ‘‘ He is a little 
of every thing. He paints a little, composes a 
little, models a little; handles a lathe as dex- 
trously as a bow, and turns a tune or a needle- 
ease with equal facility.” 





**T Lope you do not imply that your academic 

studies at Zollenstrasse are conducted on that 
rinciple !” 

Pp ith this difference—each student learns a 

great deal of something, and a little of every 

thing.” 

‘And you, I suppose, learned a great deal 
of music and a little of the fine arts. Do you 
paint ?” 

**T sketch—very indifferently. One can not 
help it when half one’s fellow-students are art- 
ists,” replied the young man, apologetically. 

**T hope you will let us see your sketch- 
book.” 

But Debenham protested he had not courage 
to show it; and so, the inn-clock in the kitchen 
loudly striking eleven, he rose to say good-night. 

‘There, I have frightened you away,” said 


the artist. ‘But I think you will let me see 
it to-morrow, all the same. Shall you be here 
to-morrow ?” 


“Oh yes; we shall be here to-morrow.” 

‘*T don’t ask if you make any stay; it’s such 
a wretched place, and the river is so much finer 
higher up.” 

“*T can scarcely tell,” replied Debenham, with 
an air of great indifference. ‘‘It depends on 
the fishing. If we get very good sport here, 
we may stay some days.” 

‘Then I hope you may get excellent sport,” 
said Mr. Alleyne. ‘*What—you will go? Then 
good-night.”” 

And so they shook hands, and 
Debenham did not dare to offer his hand to 
Miss Alleyne. He only bowed profoundly, and 
Archie, who was just stepping forward with 
outstretched palm, checked himself, and bowed 
also. 

‘*T suppose that’s foreign manners, old fel- 
low,” he said, as they went up stairs. 

‘* Foreign manners! what do you mean?” 

“ Why, not shaking hands with Miss What’s- 
her-name.” 

‘“*T know little enough of English manners,” 
replied Debenham, ‘‘so I can not tell where 
mine differ from them; but abroad, certainly, 
no man would venture to shake hands with a 
It would be an un- 


rted; but 


young unmarried lady. 
heard-of liberty.” 

‘*You did not even say good-night to her. 
Would that also have been a liberty ?” 

**T think so. What right have J to wish her 
a good-night? Had it been her birthday, should 
I have presumed to wish her many happy returns 
of the day ?” 

‘*Not if that's the light in which you look at 
it; but it’s an artificial light, to my thinking. 
I prefer English manners. I should have liked 
to shake hands with her—I should, uncommon- 


““ Well, good-night,” said Debenham, abrupt- 


y: 

“ They had now reached the landing, and his 
hand was already on the latch of his own bed- 
room door. 

**Don’t be in such a hurry; I want to ask 
you a question. What was that you said about 
staying here some days? Did you mean it?” 

**Mean it? Well, perhaps. I don’t know.” 

‘But I thought you were so eager to push 
on. .I had no idea you cared so much about 
the fishing.” ; 

“* My dear fellow,” said Debenham, impatient- 
ly, ‘* we can talk of this to-morrow. Let us go 
to bed now. I’m horribly tired.” 

‘*All right. I only asked because I was sur- 
prised. And you wanted to have slept at Mon- 
mouth to-night, you know. However, I don’t 
care—not a bit. And if you've taken a fancy 
to the place—” 

** Good-night, Archie.” 

“Good-night, then. But, I say—” 

** What do you say ?” 

“Tsn’t Miss Alleyne a little beauty ?” 

Debenham shut the door in his face. 





CHAPTER XII. 
“FOR THE FIRST TIME.” 


Tue next day, and the next, and yet the next 
went by, and still, to Archie's infinite perplexity 
and ennui, Temple Debenham lingered on at 
Cillingford. He liked the place; he liked the 
fishing; he liked the landlady; he liked the 
“Silver Trout;” he liked sketching with Mr. 
Alleyne; he liked any thing, in short, except 
sticking to the programme they had laid out for 
themselves at starting. Archie, to be sure, 
though he liked neither the ‘‘ Silver Trout,” nor 
the landlady, nor Mr. Alleyne, could only sigh 
and obey. That Debenham should do as he 
pleased, and that Archie should do as Deben- 
ham pleased, was inevitable. The one always 
led, and the other always followed. Their friend- 
ship, indeed, had been based on this hypothesis 
from the first, and the result, till now, had been 
uniformly satisfactory. 

On the present occasion, however, Archie's 
allegiance pressed somewhat heavily upon him. 
They had been out only a few days; the weather 
was superb; the pleasure of their holiday was all 
to come; and yet Debenham had already called 
a halt, and showed no sign of moving. Nor was 
this all. There were strangers in the way— 
strangers who sketched, and talked German zs- 
thetics—and to these people his friend devoted 
all his time and conversation. So Archie, who 
neither sketched nor talked German esthetics, 
found it deeidedly dull. 

In the mean while, Temple Debenham had 
fallen irretrievably in love. 

For the first time—literally for the first time. 
Till this moment, he had cared for no woman 
but his mother. He had never known even a 
boy’s passing fancy. All the bright eyes in 
Zollenstrasse (and they were not a few) had 
never cost him a single heart-beat. As for his 
fellow-students, they cultivated the tender pas- 





sion as they cultivated their beards and hair— 
that is, profusely. Full to the brim of Kunst 
and sentiment and Vater-land, they lived in a 
chronic state of romance, and would not have 
known how to live out of it. Perhaps the sight 
of these tender-hearted German youths prosing 
together about their Gretchens and Annchens, 
as they quaffed their Bairische beer, and smoked 
their cheap tobacco under the trees in the Lin- 
den platz, may have had something to do with 
Debenham’s indifference. He saw too much of 
love and love-making, and, like a nurse in a fever 
hospital, lived in such an atmosphere of conta- 
gion that he became proof against danger. But, 
now that he no longer lived in that atmosphere, 
he was no longer safe. For him, as for other 
men, there was peril in ‘‘ a rosie cheek or a coral 
lip.” His turn had come at last to take that 
** falling sickness,” yclept love; and, like all 
who take it late, he took it severely. 

The mischief was partly done before he had 
ever seen her. Sitting in the porch that first 
night, he listened to the music of her voice till 
he had half listened his heart away. ‘The tender 
shades of the gloaming, the dawning stars over- 
head, the peace and poetry of the coming night, 
the very novelty of the situation, all predisposed 
him to any new impression. He was just in that 
mood when a man can not help falling in love. 
Then her father came out, and invited them into 
her very presence ; and he went in; and he saw 
her; and he found that she was as fair fo see as 
her voice was sweet to hear; and then it was all 
over with him, and he was as desperately in love 
as any one of those poor Karls and Heinrichs 
whom he used to laugh at so heartlessly in the 
old Zollenstrasse days. 

However slowly the time may have dragged 
by for Archie, for Debenham, at all events, the 
days and hours flowed past in one enchanting 
stream of poetry. Cillingford became his ter- 
restrial paradise. No other air was ever so laden 
with perfume ; no other skies were ever so blue; 
no other hills so golden in light, so purple in 
shadow. It seemed to him as if some strange 
and subtle spell had suddenly descended on the 
earth. Never had nature shown so fair; never 
had he, at all events, been so keenly conscious 
of the boundless beauty of forest and field. 

As for Miss Alleyne, he contrived to be with 
her, or near her, all the long day.” He organized 
walks. He taught, or pretended to teach her the 
art and mystery of fly-fishing. He sketched, 
and Mr. Alleyne corrected his perspective, and 
touched up his foliage. He read aloud, while 
the father painted at the door of his temporary 
tent, and the daughter, sitting close by in the 
shade, pursued some deft little handicraft that 
looked like lace-making, less the pillow and bob- 
bins. And then he talked—ah! never before 
had he talked so well! Never had his memory 
been so reproductive, his imagination so vivid, 
his illustrations so happy. All his reading came 
suddenly to the surface, and things long forgotten 
were remembered like things of yesterday. It al- 
most seemed to him as if he had never known 
till now how much he had thought, or how ex- 
tensive his observations had been ; but then, till 
now, he had never been in love, and love is of all 
stimulants the most powerful. It sharpens the 
wits like danger, and the memory like hatred ; 
it spurs the will like ambition; it exalts the im- 
agination like haschich ; it intoxicates like wine. 
A man of real power, who, loving for the first 
time, loves with all the force of his intellect and 
all the fire of his blood, feels himself capable of 
all things. He holds the world and its gifts in 
the hollow of his hand. He has but to will and 
todo. He is no longer a man, but a demigod. 

And so it was with Temple Debenham. A 
new world had opened to him—a new life had 
descended upon him—a glory of hope and glad- 
ness was about his head. Rapt, inspired, lifted 
out of himself, he felt like a hero—he talked like 
a poet. All the genius that was in him blazed 
suddenly into love. The coldness, the selfish- 
ness, the hardness of his nature, seemed all at 
once to shrivel away, and be consumed in that 
Promethean fire. He longed to do something 
great, that he might be worthier of her affection. 
He would fain have been called upon to make 
some heavy sacrifice or undergo some poignant 
suffering for her sake. How easy to achieve, 
endure, resign any thing in her name! He was 
ready, in short, to undertake the impossible. 

It was a condition of things that could not 
long remain a secret to the lookers-on. The 
landlady of the ‘‘ Silver Trout” found it out im- 
mediately, and told it, of course, to her married 
sister, and her sister's husband, and the sister's 
husband’s niece, and all her friends and acquaint- 
ances. The ruddy, red-haired, slatternly drudge 
called by courtesy the ‘‘chamber-maid,” made 
the discovery for herself quite as promptly, and 
shared the information with every gossiping crone 
and giggling chit in the place. Archie, to his 
unutterable consternation, stumbled upon the 
truth in the course of the fourth day. Mr. Al- 
leyne, however, being, like all selfish persons, ex- 
tremely unobservant of matters not directly affect- 
ing his own comforts, painted and talked, sipped 
his port and smoked his scented Havanas, in 
the most luxurious disregard of the little drama 
which was being enacted before his eyes. He 
either did not see it at all, or, seeing it, mistook 
the whole performance for a mere ordinary flirt- 
ation, “‘signifying nothing.” 

And Miss Alleyne? 

Well—Miss Alleyne was a woman; and no 
woman, however modest or dull, was ever yet so 
modest or so dull as to be unconscious of the ad- 
miration ofa man. Juliet Alleyne was perfectly 
aware from the first that Debenham admired 
her; but then she was used to admiration, and 
even a little tired of it—or tried to believe that 
she was so. She accepted his homage, at all 
events, as a matter of course, and attached no 
more importance to it than she had already at- 
tached to the homage of a score of others. She 





listened to him, however, and knew that he was 
worth listening to. She made entries in her di- 
ary of the books he praised and the authors he 
quoted. In the mornings, when she was getting 
up, she began to wonder where and how soon 
she should see him ; whether he would join them 
over at the tent, or meet them first on the Cil- 
lingford side, or cross with them in the ferry. 
At night, she fell into a habit of sitting on the 
side of her bed and remembering the things he 
had talked about during the day, and how he 
looked when he said them. Perhaps slre even 
began to miss him when he was absent, and to 
listen, involuntarily, for the sound of his voice 
on the stairs, or his footstep on the gravel. But 
of this she was not even conscious. She liked 
him, of course. She would have answered frank- 
ly enough on that head, had she been questioned ; 
but that she liked him better than she might, un- 
der similar circumstances, have liked any other 
chance acquaintance, was a proposition that nev- 
er occurred to her for a moment. 

And so she suffered the acquaintance to glide 
into something almost approaching to intimacy 
before any suspicion of love—earnest, vehement, 
passionate love, such as this dark-eyed stranger 
might be capable not only of feeling but inspir- 
ing—had even flashed across her thoughts. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHURCH AMONG THE HILLS. 


WANDERING at hot noon in the scented gloom 
of the pine woods; climbing at sunset by steep 
lanes and stony foot-paths to every neighboring 
hill-top; following the windings of the steel- 
bright river in the early summer moonlight; 
reading Shakspeare in the shade of an antique 
oak that might have struck root in the forest of 
Arden; gathering poppies in the corn-fields, and 
wild strawberries in the woods; listening to the 
nightingale in the gloaming, and to the cuckoo’s 
double note in the sultry silence of mid-day ; 
talking of music, of art, of poetry, of places and 
people famed in song and story, of the Alps and 
the sweet south—of every thing, save love—these 
two drifted on day by day, setting their hearts to 
the music of the joyous present, as if life had 
never a past behind nor a future before it. 

An enchanted time! Perhaps, take it for all 
in all, the very sweetest time that lovers know— 
when the frail barrier of silence is yet unbroken ; 
when nothing has yet been asked, and nothing 
granted; when lips that have never met are 
tremulous with untasted kisses; when the pas- 
sion that has not yet found language vibrates in 
the voice, and thrills the lingering palm; when 
nothing is certain but hope, and nothing worth 
hoping for but certainty; when the fair face of 
nature seems all at once to be divinely transfig- 
ured, and every common thing is informed with 
beauty, and the very air is love. An enchanted 
time; but, by necessity, a brief one! Love will 
out no less than murder; and, however sweet 
the suspense of silence, lovers will speak and end 
it. Debenham spoke and ended it before many 
days were past. 

It happened thus : 

Miss Alleyne had said that she would like to 
hear him play, and the landlady had told them 
of a little church up in a fold of the hills some 
three or four miles away, where there was an 
organ. So Debenham beat up the neighborhood 
for a donkey, and at about four o'clock one brill- 
iant afternoon they started, Miss Alleyne head- 
ing the procession on donkey-back ; Debenham 
leading the gallant animal by the rein; Mr. Al- 
leyne and Archie bringing up the rear. 

The way was steep, and led, for the most part, 
through young plantations, and clearings popu- 
lous with rabbits. Once they passed a wood- 
cutter’s cottage, with its bit of garden, its bee- 
hives, its hollyhocks, its yelping cur and group 
of wondering children at the gate. Sometimes 
they startled a covey of partridges, and once or 
twice heard the whir of a pheasant. But it was 
a wild, solitary climb,-on the whole, and, till 
they came to a cross-road a long way up, leading 
to a space of furzy common where stood a clus- 
ter of some six or eight dilapidated cottages, 
they met not a single way-side passenger. Hence 
they were directed along a green road still trend- 
ing upward, and so came to an old-fashioned 
parsonage half hidden in trees, and a tiny church 
so overgrown with ivy that the windows and door, 
the little wooden belfry, and part of the roof, 
were alone visible. They found the church-yard 
gate unfastened ; the parson’s cob feeding among 
the graves; the church door standing wide open 
for all who chose to enter. So Miss Alleyne 
alighted, and they tied the donkey to the gate, 
and went in. 

A quainter, quieter, sadder little church it 
would be impossible to conceive. ‘The raftered 
roof, the screen, the pews, panels, and pulpit, 
were all of black, worm-eaten oak. Old scutch- 
eons and death’s-head tablets crowded the walls. 
The altar-cloth, once red, looked like a rusty 
pall. The footsteps of generations had worn 
the pavement into deep hollows, and half trod- 
den away a pair of monumental brasses near the 
altar rails. As for the windows, they were so 
darkened with ivy, and so overladen with the 
dust of years, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish even the color of the few patches of stained 
glass that yet remained in them. The organ 
stood in a little dusk corner against the choir, 
partly hidden by the screen, and partly by a 
faded red curtain. 

** And now, my dear Sir,” said Mr. Alleyne, 
at once doing the honors of the place as if he 
were lord of the manor or bishop of the diocese, 
‘we are all impatience to hear you. Is the or- 
gan locked? If so, we must apply at the par- 
sonage for the key.” 

“It is not locked,” said Miss Alleyne, peep- 
ing through the curtain. ‘It is open—and it is 
the strangest little organ! The keys are all 
ebony, as if its very teeth were black with age; 
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and it looks so feeble and decrepit that it seems 
irapossible it should have any voice left.” 

** Here is some trace ef an inscription,” said 
the artist, adjusting his double eye-glass ; ‘‘ but 
the gilding is so worn, and the place so dark, 
that I can not decipher it.” 

Debenham, taking his seat on the organist’s 
bench, bent down and read aloud the name of 
** Edward Fisher, Maker, London, 1622.” 

“Tt is nearly two hundred and fifty years 
old,” he said, running his fingers lightly along 
the keys, which, there being no wind in the bel- 
lows, gave out a hollow sound like the rattling 
of dry bones. ‘‘'Two hundred and fifty years— 
a long life for such a thing of pipes and valves. 
Why, Milton might have played upon it—Crom- 
well might have listened to it.” 

**Has it been hidden up here in these wild 
hills, I wonder, all that time?” said Miss Al- 
leyne. ‘‘ One would like to know its history.” 

**A checkered one, most likely,” replied De- 
benham. ‘‘It has changed its religion and its 
politics more than once, we may be certain. 
Organs are sad renegades, and this one is old 
enough to have turned its coat a good many 
times. It may have been Royalist and Round- 
head, Papist and Protestant—have droned Puri- 
tan psalm tunes in the days of the Protectorate, 
lilted secular airs to the rhymes of Sternhold 
and Hopkins for the merry monarch, and lent 
itself to Palestrina’s mass-music under James 
Ii. There is nothing in the world so shame- 
lessly inconsistent as a church organ, except a 
peal of bells.” 

“Or a woman,” said Mr. Alleyne. 

“That observation, Monsieur mon pére, has 
not even the merit of novelty,” said his daugh- 
ter, sancily. 

** Eternal truths never have, my love. But Mr. 
Debenham wants some one to blow for him.” 

**T'll blow,” said Archie, eagerly. 

“Then you must let me relieve guard when 
you are tired,” said the artist, condescendingly. 

Archie laughed and shook his head. His 
coat was off already, 

“I'm never tired,” he replied. 
to it. Now, Debenham, say when.” 

But Debenham was not yet ready. 
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examining the stops, the names on which were 
almost illegible, and trying the compass of the 
pedals. 

‘* Here is a stop,” he said, presently, ‘* which 
is seldom, if ever, made by modern builders— 
the Vox Humana.” 

‘*T should like to hear that,” said Miss Al- 
leyne. 

“It is sure to be very bad. These Vox Hu- 
mana stops are generally failure, even in the 
best instruments. Still, the thing has been 
done. There are two Vox Humana stops in 
the great organ at Freiburg—a soprano and 
tenor—the effect of which is simply indescrib- 
able.” 

**Do they really sound like human voices ?’’ 
asked Miss Alleyne. 

**They sound like superhuman voices—like 
the voices of angels making use of no-articulate 
speech. Imagine an absolutely faultless voice 
singing without the utterance of even a vowel 
sound, But there! one can not imagine it. A 
voice must utter a note by means of a vowel 
sound, and an organ can only utter the note. 
This it is which gives such unearthly effect to a 
good Vox Humana stop.” 

** And this one—” 

‘*T predict that it is a bad specimen. Now, 
Archie, blow !” 





CARLOTTA PATTI. 


Cairne PATTI has just returned to 
this country, after an absence of six years. 
She has been engaged by Max Strakosch for a 
tour through North and South America. She 
returns to us, we are happy to hear, in posses- 
sion of a princely fortune, the receipts from her 
European concerts amounting to nearly one and 
a quarter millions of dollars. 

Carlotta Patti’s European tour has been at- 
tended with remarkable success. When she left 
this country she was well known as the most 
brilliant of our concert singers. She comes back 
to us in the maturity of her talent, improved by 
constant study. She has sung in every great 
city in Europe, submitting to the criticisms of 
musical experts, and ac- 
cepting with equal serenit 
the enthusiasm of the Ital- 
ians and the thoughtful ad- 
miration of the Germans. 
During the past six years 
she has. appeared in more 
than 1200 concerts. Since 
the famous tours of Liszt 
no concerts have proved so 
remunerative. Considering 
that her career as a public 
singer does not extend over 
more than ten years, this 
success is indeed memora- 
ble. 

Carlotta Patti is not quite 
twenty-seven. She is ex- 
tremely pretty, and has not 
only a cultivated mind, but 
also an innate grace of man- 
ner and a charming expres- 
sion. Born in Italy, where 
music seems to be a natu- 
ral gift, a product of the 
climate, she was taken to 
America at an early age. 
When a mere child she could 
sing as naturally and pretti- 
ly as she could talk ; but it 
appears that from the first 
her inborn inclination was 
checked either by circum- 
stances or her parents, who 
wished her to become a pi- 
aniste only. She took les- 
sons of Herz, and acquired 

















in a short time a distinguished proficiency on the 
piano-forte. She had, however, found in her 
brothers-in-law intelligent supporters on every 
occasion, so that one day she was to return to 
her first choice, which, instead of being com- 
bated, was to be encouraged and supported. 
In 1861 she made her début at the New York 
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Academy of Music. Shortly afterward she went 
to Europe, where her sister Adelina had al- 
ready acquired a wide reputation. The series 
of concerts in which she appeared at Covent 
Garden, London, surprised every body. Her 
peculiar voice and American self-possession were 
always crowned with success, and the originality 
of style and brilliancy of her varied intonations 
astonished, dazzled, and raised the auditory to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. The English press 
loaded Carlotta Patti with praise, and were 
obliged to go as far back as Catalani and Jenny 
Lind to find a comparison worthy of her. 

The same success followed her every where— 
at the Court of St. James and the most aristo- 
cratic salons of London; at Rouen, before the 
most difficult audience to please; then at Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, and Amsterdam; at Vienna, the 
most critically musical city in the world; at 
Bremen, Dresden, and Prague. At Berlin she 
received a perfect ovation. In Paris she created 
a great sensation, although Nilsson and Miolan- 
Carvalho were her rivals. 

‘*Never in my life,” said Queen Victoria, 
‘has any singer so pleased and charmed mé.” 
The Empress Eugénie paid her the most deli- 
cate and flattering compliments. The notabili- 
ties of the musical world, Rossini and Auber, 
who admired her, Gounod and Ambroise Thom- 
as, all vied with each other in their manifesta- 
tions of esteem and warm sympathy for her. 

Such has been the European career of our fa- 
vorite songstress, and we are heartily glad to 
welcome her back again to America. 





STREET COSTUME. 


BG Kerr dress of pansy gros grain, with skirt 
trimmed round the bottom with a quilling 
of the same, and lengthwise with hollow pleats, 
confined with a black gros g.rin rosette. Sleeve- 
less over dress of black gro. grain, cut in large 
points, and trimmed with folds and buttons, with 
large pleats at the back falling from the belt. The 
corsage of the under dress is high, with close 
sleeves trimmed with longitudinal bands and ro- 
settes of black gros grain; that of the over dress 
is cut square in front, and has vandyked points 
round the neck and arm-holes. Black lzce hat, 
érimmed with pansies. Roman gold jewelry. 
Hair in long crimped tresses. 
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IN TOW. 


See Illustration on page 653. 
Scupprne along the sands they go: 
Our artist gives a photo- 
-graph of the girls, with swells in tow, 
Whom they attract i foto. 


Look, in the west the sunset’s glow! 
Listen—a waltz by Flotow! 

Ah, do these gentlemen in tow 
Know where they mean to go to? 


When by the sea you find it slow, 
And there’s no club to go to, 
You're taken by some child in tow.... 
The scene is changed é toto. 


Just like yon yacht’s her streamers flow— 
Her ruddy colors glow too; 

Brisk breezes blow, quaint fancies grow, 
And you're a fool—in toto. 


She’s like her mother Eve, you know— 
The sex’s charming proto- 

type, who ate apples long ago, 
And plagued us all i soto. 


But would you lose her? Oh dear no! 
A warmer place you’d go to; 

She merrily takes your boat in tow— 
And you are pleased in toto. 





WRITING TO THE PAPERS. 


wu any one tell me whether it be a sign 
of the tyranny that public opinion exer- 
cises among us, or an evidence of some abnor- 
mal irritability characteristic of our age, that we 
can scarcely open a newspaper without reading 
a complaint or a disclaimer of one sort or an- 
other? Snookes begs to say that the Snooks 
charged for indecency was not Walter B. Snookes, 
who spells his name with an ‘‘e,” nor is he any 
relative or connection of the above. And Ma- 
tilda Y—— is anxious to inform a large circle 
of friends that she is not the Matilda Y who 
vouches for having taken eight boxes of the 
Widow Welch’s pills and found herself much 
the better after. I am sure I knew a dozen men 
who were wretched at the imputation of having 
written *‘Eothen;” and there are some scores 
who are horse in assuring the world that they 
are not the authors of the “‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,” or the Talmud article in the Quarterly. 

There are men of mark among us, of whom 
we naturally are eager to hear, and of whose 
lives even gossip is not without value; but of 
the masses of that ignoble herd whose lives 
prove nothing beyond the fact of existence, why 
do we need to hear that they have been here 
and not there; that they did this and not that; 
and that it is only in deference to the urgent 
entreaties of friends they have reluctantly con- 
sented to assure the world they have not sup- 
plied Dickens with his choicest humor, and giv- 
en Landseer the original conceptions of his best 
pictures? There is something so attractive to 
certain men in a mere momentary publicity that 
I believe they would rather figure in a police re- 
port than pass on with the obscurity of common 
folk; and I am fully convinced that many a 
man has been consoled for the consequences of 
a moderate railroad accident, a shock and a 
shaking, by the subsequent delight of a letter to 
the paper. 

If these people must write let there be a pa- 
per devoted to popular grumblings, so that he 
who loves grievances shall know where to look 
for them, and he who eschews the literature of 
lamentation may be able to escape it. Surely 
the events of our time are more interesting read- 
ing. than petty rectifications or insignificant com- 
plaints, and leave more profitable matter for 
memory behind them. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To CorresponpenTs.—Those of our correspondents 
who have asked for information about street suits of 
cloth, alpaca, piaid, and silk, will find directions in 
the New York Fashions of the present and previous 
Number (40) of the Bazar. Inquirers about chatelaine 
braids are answered by an engraving in No. 40. 

E.rzapetn.—Your suggestions about the alpaca suit 
are good. Two rows of velvet half an inch wide should 
be between the flounces. We can not reply by mail. 

Epvrru.—The expenses in ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of 
Foreign Travel” are given in gold.—Gore your moiré 
in front and at the sides. Put an inch binding of 
eatin around the skirt. The corsage should be high 
behind and square in front. Maria Theresa sleeves 
trimmed with satin and lace. 

Connmors.—Make a puffed upper skirt of maroon 
silk. Wear this over your ruby skirt, which you 
must shorten and trim with maroon ruffles. A peas- 
ant yaist, low and square, and a tunic skirt very bouf- 
fant behind, is the design for a black silk over dress. 
See chatelaine braids in last Bazar. 

M. 8. J.—Many patterns for infants‘ clothing were 
given in Bazar No. 15. See list of necessary garments 
in an advertisement in Bazar No. 38. 

Mus. E. ©. C.—Your sample is Japanese silk—a 
fashionable material here during the summer, but 
not heavy enough for full and winter, though it may 
suit your climate. Make the skirt by directions to 
“J ” with a short basque instead of a jacket. 
If bine is not becoming to you, bind with maroon or 
black silk.—It is said that brocaded silks are to be 
vevived. 


Mas. O. Z.—For your little girl of one year make 
jow-necked slips, the waist laid in box-pleats, in one 
piece with the skirt. Sacques of scarlet opera flannel 
pinked at the edges, or of white basket cloth bound 
with bright velvet, are worn by children. The alpaca 
over dress will be serviceable and pretty. 

J. T. C.—Get gray merino or else checked flannel— 
bine with white or black—for your infant's traveling 
cloak. It should be two large capes simply scalloped 
and bound with velvet.—Brown poplin will be greatly 
worn for fall suite, but a black gros grain is far the 
most valuable dress. Thirteen yards will make you 
@ plain skirt and basque trimmed with bands of the 
same piped with satin. If you get the poplin use pop- 
lin ent bias and piped, with velvet for trimming. 

Fionexce 8,—We do not know to what netting you 
refer, as you do not mention the Number of the Bazar 
in which you saw it.—Trim your cloak of black beaver 





cloth with a two-inch binding of black Astrakhan fur. 
Do not shorten it. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8. 

A Worxer ror tue Bazazn.—A white plush sacque 
bound with rnby velvet, and a split™straw turban 
trimmed with white and ruby velvet folds and feath- 
ers, will be pretty for your little girl—Sardonyx and 
peacock color are two new shades for silk dresses, 
both of which will suit your light complexion. A 
heavy Thibet cloth mantilla trimmed with tassel 
fringe will be the most stylish wrapping with your 
black silk and purple dresses. Do not alter your 
velvet circular yet. It is said they will be worn with 
a belt back and front, the sides forming sleeves. A 
short sailor jacket of black velvet piped with plaid 
satin will be stylish for a house jacket. 

Opp Fe.tow.—To make phantom leaves read reply 
to “Mrs, 8. W. E.,” in Bazar No. 30, Vol. II. 

Hetrn M.—The translation you want is not pub- 
lished in any magazine. 

Mrs. E. A. B. ann C. L. M.—We gave the address 
at the end of the New York Fashions in which you 
saw the article mentioned. 

M. 8. C.—A short casaque that will serve both for 
dress bodice and wrap is all you can make of the 
brown silk left after goring your skirt. Velvet and 
fringe for trimming. See New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 39 for children's dresses. 

H. 8.—For your black empress we advise a round 
skirt and casaque, trimmed with a flat band of pleats 
held by an inch band of plaid silk—either blue and 
green plaid, or gayer colors if you prefer. Short sash 
with plaid bands on the ends. 

I. B. O.—W2 kadw of no association that undertakes 
to furnish employment for women. Perhaps your Bos- 
ton friend can suggest something, which it is impossi- 
ble for us to do, knowing nothing of your capacities. 
The trouble with women is that, when the necessity to 
work overtakes them, they have as a rule been trained 
to nothing, and yet expect to step at once into remu- 
nerative labor. A young, pretty, and unprotected girl, 
such as you describe yourself, will need great care 
and prudence to fight the battle of life safely. We 
can advise you to no special course except to make 
the most of your abilities, and persevere till you suc- 
ceed. It is impossible to send yon the tong letter that 
you desire by mail, especially as we have no private 
information to give you. 

Mrs. J. O.—A lady should prefix Miss or Mrs. in 
signing her name to a tradesman. The French cus- 
tom, only to add the prefix when the lady is married, 
is a good one, however. With a gentleman the pre- 
fix Mr. is unnecessary.—You should most certainly 
knock at the door of doctor, dentist, and dress-maker. 
“Mr. ——, I take the liberty of introducing myself to 
your acquaintance,” while presenting yoyr card, is a 
good formula for self-introduction. 

M. E.—It is impossible to pronounce decisively on 
the relative merits of the various new asphaltum and 
concrete pavements til] they have had a longer trial. 
—We do not know any thing about Mrs. Stowe’s in- 
come, and should consider it impertinent to divulge 
it if we did. 

Twexty-z1GuT.—To give you the list of books you 
ask would take more space than we can spare. We 
would commend Plutarch, Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, 
Prescott, Motley, and Martin among historians , Speke, 
Baker, Vambéry, and Du Chaillu among travelers; and 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Miss Mulock 
among novelists. 

M.—When a gentleman accompanies a lady to a 
friend's house he should wait for her to give the sig- 
nal for departure. 

Astraa S.—If you are introduced to a gentleman 
at a friend's house, and dance with him, you should 


recognize him thereafter in the stfeet; but not if he 


has been introduced to you at a public assemblage. 

Empire Statre.—We have stated repeatedly that we 
can not give addresses in these columns. The names 
of the authorities for our fashion article are given at 
the end thereof. We know nothing of the dealers to 
whom you refer. 

L L. H.—In hanging pictures with wire, simply twist 
the ends of the wire over the picture rings. Wire is 
much preferable to cord for picture hanging. We 
know of several instances of valuable paintings be- 
ing ruined by the breaking of a moth-eaten cord. 

A Sunscziser.—For jewelry for a “plain business 
man,” get three spiral studs of Roman gold, and 
square sleeve-buttons of moss agate. — Peacock-coi- 
ored silk, or sardonyx, or scabieuse, all new shades, 
will suit your fair complexion for a rich dress. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 36 and 38. 

J. M. E.—We are sorry to say that we know of no 
circulating library that would send books by mail or 
express out of town. ; 

Muppiep Brarxs.—It is the wrong season to at- 
tempt to sell your crape shawl; besides the embroid- 
ery will render it less salable. The dealers whom 
we consult say they do not wish to buy it, but if you 
choose to trust it to them they will try to sell it for 

ou. 
4 Encacrp.—aA list of articles necessary for a very 
moderate trousseau may be found in the advertising 
columns of Bazar No. 39.—Engagement-rings are sel- 
dom exchanged. The gentleman is usually the only 
giver. 

L. W.—Worsted embroidery is more salable than 
cotton. It is by no means profitable work, $8 or $9 
a week being the average earning of anexpert. Deal- 
ers prefer the imported embroidery, as it is usually bet- 
ter done. The stores often give out orders, however, 
and you might find employment by sending them sam- 
ples of well-executed work. 

Mas. B. E. L.—Your house sacque of black empress 
cloth should be an ample sailor jacket with revers and 
collar. Trim with a two-inch bias band of Scotch plaid 
veivet. The maréchale robe of empress cloth with 
demi-train and belted redingote would suit you for a 
house dress. Wear a Roman ribbon cravat, bow, and 
sash to enliven your black silk. Velvet ribbon around 
your neck. 

Arrioa,—Make your gray empresscloth with a short 
round skirt with redingote. Trim with bias bands of 
the same piped with satin. Dresses short enough for 
the street are now worn in the house. Put the flounce 
on your brown silk with three rows of velvet ribbon 
two inches wide above it. Get delaine for a wrapper. 
Make it Gabrielle shape with a bias silk trimming all 
around it. It is too early to alter your velvet cape. 

H. W. B.—Patterns of infants’ clothing were given 
in Bazar No. 15, which can be ordered from this office. 

Mars. B. F. W.—Read notice above to correspond- 
ents. Use gros grain bands and Tom Thumb fringe 
for your cloth suit. Put three puffs around your silk 
skirt, with bias velvet bands between each puff. 

A. B. C.—The intended groom engages the minis- 
ter to perform the marriage ceremony, permi*: ‘nx “he 
lady to designate what minister shall officiats js00n 
after the wedding-day is fixed he should be iniormed 








that his services will be required. From $10 upward, 
according to the means of the groom, is the usual mar- 
riage fee. The groom sends a carriage for the minis- 
ter on the wedding-day. The first finger of the left 
hand is the engagement-ring finger. ' 

Macenouta.—Make your velvet cloak a redingote 
with revers, or else a double-breasted sailor jacket. 

M. L. E.—We can not make purchases for our read- 
ers, and we know nothing of express charges. Read 
answer to “ Mrs, Sophia 8.,” in Bazar No. 88. 

Annre.—A $40 silk suit pattern, with bayadere un- 
der-skirt in gay colors, and plain black for a redin- 
gote, is the kind of black silk most suitable for a girl 
of sixteen. Get blue or maroon satin-faced serge for 
the other suit. 

Mrs. M. A. R.—We make no charge for answers 
through the paper.—Your papers are sent regularly 
from the publication office. The mails are in fault. 

Miss Surtu.—We do not give detailed answers by 
mail. The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40 will 
furnish replies to your inquiries. 

K. A. 8.—A high-crowned black straw hat with 
turned-up brim, trimmed with biack velvet and scar- 
let cock’s plumes, will be suitable with your black 
alpaca. Very small hoops will be worn, 

Mas. E. F, G.—Beef’s gall in soap-suds will cleanse 
er gpa and restore its color. Apply with a stiff 

rush, 

Misettx.—Yonr violet silk made with a round skirt 
trimmed with three black velvet bands each two inches 
wide, and a redingote with velvet revers and sash, wil! 
be pretty for a fall suit. Plain high waist and demi- 
train for garnet empress cloth, trimmed with gros 
grain bands piped with satin. Get smaii plaids and 
solid colors both for a child of three years. See chil- 
@ren's fashions in Bazar No. 39. 

Sara.—In Bazar No. 88 you will find models for a 
black silk suit and house dress. Velvet will be more 
used than satin for trimming. 

M. 8S. H.—A maroon or a scabieuse gros grain, 
trimmed with velvet and lace, will suit your brunette 
style. For a change get an all-wool serge at $1 25 a 
yard of invisible green or navy blue, instead of an 
alpaca, for a second-best suit, though alpacas will 
continue to be worn. Trim the cuir-colored meri- 
no with gros grain bands or velvet ribbon straight 
around the skirt, and as revers on the waist. Fringe 
will be more worn than ever.—We should not feel 
justified in giving you the personal detafls you re- 
quire.—The ‘‘New Timothy” will be concluded in the 
November Number of Harper's Magazine. The author 
is the Rey. William M. Baker, of Zanesville, Ohio, 





Lapms about refurnishing would do well be- 
fore purchasing to examine WALRAVEN’s recent 
importations of Embroidered Lace Curtains and 
Upholstery Goods, some of which are exquisite 
in color and design.—[ Com. ] 





Be Beavtirut.—If you desire beauty you 
should use Hacan’s MaGnouia Baum. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and adds a tinge 
of pearly bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the bloom of youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic country girl into a fash- 
ionable city belle. 

In the use of the Macnoxta Bato lies the 
true secret of beauty. No lady need complain 
of her complexion who will invest 75 cents in 
this delightful article. 





Lyon’s Karwatron is the best Hair Dress- 
ing in use.—[{ Com. } 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES, 


I purcHASED my WHEELER & WiLson Ma- 
chine July 10th, 1857, and for the first six years 
used it constantly from morning until late in the 
evening on heavy cloth and Marseilles work, and 
the remainder of the time I have used it for fam- 
ily sewing, without repairs, and the machine is 
in so good condition that I would not exchange 
it for your latest number. It will wear a dozen 
years more without repairing. I have used one 
needle nearly three years, and have some of the 
dozen needles that I received with the machine. 


Jersey City. Mrs. T. Epmonson. 








Tr 18 sappentne to see our hair bevy | for the 
ve too early. More especially women fee! 


this af- 











Corxine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapplement with the tease. This 
Wheel is cquaity useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





O remove Moru-Patcues, Freckxes, and 
Tan from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 


FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared mi by Dr. B. C. 
Perey, 49 Bond St., N. Y. ld by all Drauggists. 





|, E. WALRAVEN, 


No. 751 Broadway, N.Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Importer of be pyrene, Po Lace Curtains, 





LAE’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 











| DEPARTMENT. ; 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen O eee hae is huioes 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Pairs of Linen bd 3 00.. 18 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts........ 250.. 750 
8 Tucked “ rT eeuane ee 3 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. @ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00,. 18 00 
te Token... 

Cc! OKeS...........44.-@ 10 00.. 80 
2 Flannel Skirts..... sbvesier ae 6 00.. 2 00 
$ foe oo soeeee@ 400.. 8 00 
ressing Sacqnes.............. 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre Ebb asiity orem 16 00 

. $200 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had w application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 468, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 269, & 261 Grand St. 


THE EMPRESS BELT. 








For Ladies and Children. A new thing for an under 

belt to support the silk belt, or for a Dress Belt. It 

fits with ease, supports and improves the figure, and 

= vel cot breast ially a the morning pen 
mples sent by stpaid, upon receipt of One 

Dollar. Address EMPRESS’ BRLT 0. 

158 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Geo, Eliot’s Novels. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Five Vors., 12mo, 75 CENTS EACH. 





Vor. I. ADAM BEDE. (Just Published.) 


IL THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. (Just Pubd- 
lished. 


Ill. FELIX HOLT. (Ready this Week.) 

IV. ROMOLA. (Jn Press.) 

Vv. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE anv SILAS 
MARNER,. (Jn Press.) 





“George Eliot’s” novels belong to the Timing lit- 
erature of the country—durable, not for the fashiona- 
bleness of its pattern, but for the texture of its stuff. 
—Ezaminer. 

Few women—no living woman, indeed—have so 
much strength as “ Eliot,” and, more than 
that, she never allows it to degenerate into coarse- 
ness. With all her so-called ‘‘ masculine” vigor, she 
has a feminine tenderness, which is nowhere shown 
pwn plainly than in her descriptions of children.— 


fon nacript. 

It was once said of a very charming and high-mind- 
ed woman that to know her was in itself a liberal ed- 
ucation ; and we are inclined to set an almost ay | 
nigh value on an acquaintance with the writings o 
“ George Eliot.”"—London Review. 


al oe y Brorurrs a see oie 
volumes mail, pos id, to an toft 
United States, on cig af Te tante. caste 








SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 
Sarorto will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only Sarotio to clean White Paint. 
From Marble Sarorto removes all Stains. 
For awe, | Knives Saro.io is unsurpassed. 
For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Saro.io has no equal, 
If you would have clean windows, use Saro.to. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 1809. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 


“ AROUND THE WOR!D.” 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
NEY YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
8T Park Row, New Yorx.- 


LL the NOVELTIES in DRESS for LA- 
DIES and CHILDREN in fo variety, at Mur. 
DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 838 
Broadway. Mme. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BUL- 
LETIN OF FASHIONS for the Fall and Winter of 
1869-70 now ready sien, Be October No. of DEMO- 
REST’S MONTHLY, with a splendid array of novel- 
ties, now ready. Sold every where, 


$2 5 A DAY.—83 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B, SHAY/, Alfred, Me. 
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HARPER'S BAZAK. 





cris 655 





T. STEWART & CO. 
* have largely replenished all their 
Popular Stocks of 
PLAIN, JASPE,; ann HIGH-COLORED PLAID 
POPLINS, 

PRINTS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &c., 
Principally purchased at the recent large Auction 
Sales, 

At still lower prices, 

BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, anv 10TH STREET. 





T. STEWART & CO. 
< have opened 
An Elegant Assortment of 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES IN 
LADIES’ CLOAKINGS: 
Astrakhan, Sealskin, and Plush Cloths, 
Stripes and Plaids for Bornous, Wraps, &c., 
Piqué Cloths, Habit Cloths in all colors. 
A great variety of 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC REPELLANTS 
For Ladies’ Suits, &c. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CASSIMERES, 

In the Latest Styles for Men's Wear. 
BEDFORD CORDS AND CORDUROYS, 
Imported expressly for Gentlemen’s Riding Trowsers. 
VELVETEENS, 

In Choice Colors, &¢., &c. 

Great Bargains in 
DOMESTIC CASSIMERES, at $1 per yard and up- 
ward. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, anv 10TH STREET. 


1869. FALL OPENING. 1869. 


We are opening our new stock of 
PARIS CLOAKS, 
received per last steamer, 
together with 
A Large Assortment of 


VELVET, and 
ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS, 
of our own well-known manufacture. 
Also, 
New Styles of 
—WALKING SUITS,—— 
In Silks, Poplins, Alpacas, and other 
fashionable materials. 
DINNER 


and 
MISSES’ CAPS, 





CLOTH, 


EVENING DRESSES, 


MUFFS, 
and COLLARS, 
LADIES’ BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
&e., &e., &e. 
An Insp.ction of our Stock is respectfully solicited. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


Shears and Scissors. 








pornjousnuryg 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


‘ New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not possibly work loose. — pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o' 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size)..... $1 00 
Family Shears (larger handles).......... $1 50 


FURNITURE. | 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. anufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 








ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrsnunen, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Lours, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


SWEET 





Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
—e (bitter) Quinine, with 

¢ importam® advantage of 

Qu ININE. being sweet instead of bitter. 
Svapnta is Oprem Pouririzp 
_— of its eerng ne poisonous 
roperties ; it is the most per- 
fect Anoprne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Orrate yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR,. & CO., Chemists, New York. 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace lete ; 








Mi. M.S. Co. Middletown, Vt. 
fTrade-mark Secured, } 


Middletown Mineral Spring Water 
cures all diseases of the Kidneys, Skin, and Blood 
more promptly than any other known remedy. In- 
vestigate it. 

Stuart Gwynn, M.D., 70 West 87th Street, New York 


City says: : , 
“} esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 

. 8. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“Tt proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 
agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

xv. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., who is 
famihar with many ofthe cures this water has wrought, 


- Says: 
i The Middletown Mineral Springs are, in my opin- 


ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healin 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world.” 
Rey. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., says: 
“T can not but regard these waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 
a Call for Trstimontats or Cures. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Caution,—All genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the bottles and corks are branded “‘ Nature’s Remedy.” 
Address « JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas, M. M. S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 


Only Half Required. 


“ HOWELLS’ 


SATIN FINISHED “* 





New PATENT §P!IRALH 
FOR SALE. BY ALL FANC ¥-GOODS DEALERS. 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO. mannfacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


IR-PINS 








TR CLIMAX KNITTER!! 





This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has but one needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
needle stitch (and two others) with light or heavy, sin- 
gle or double yarn, sets “p and finishes ite own work, 
and needs no weights. It knits close or loose text- 
ures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any- 
thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. A child can readily operate it, and can learn 
to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary nee- 
dies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
needle and turn a crank, until the heel is reached. 
which is formed to perfection, with little trouble an 
no sewing ; the same is the case with the toe. 

The price of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
be be § popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for Circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
8. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrrr Free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











SIX-CORD, 


JOHN &HUGH-ADCHINCLOSS, 
Sole Agents inNewNaxkfe T&P. COATS, 
of Paisley, Scotland. 








PIANOS axp ORGANS. | 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet eae for $45 and upward. ond- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs frop $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 








;_ will 

—- hours iP supplied with h water, &c.; free from 
; a child can work it. t 

tions for $1 00; three for $2 50, oy: rion 


WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


QMAN we ~ rnenwene COLBEGE of the 
ork In — ter Session opens 
Oct. Sth. For particu ly to the Secre 

Faculty, Dr. Hmily Blackwell. 193 94 Avenue N.Y. 








ASE! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 
sell our new and wonderfal inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Use B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 








rr PUBLISHED—OCTOBER NUMBER 


HITCHCOCK'S 


New Monthly Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and uraphy. 
LEONARDO DA VINCL Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
A NOTES 


RT a 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

MUSIC. 

THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano, 
KIT FLANNAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
tw Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 








Why Languish with a Sick Headache 
when one or two doses of that pleasant remedy, Tar- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT Se_tzeR APERIENT, Will remove 
the pain and leave the brain cloudless? 


KEPT BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
ATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 








The Great Trape-Improvement Assooration (In- 
corporated by the State) sell Five Gotp and Soiwp 
St.ver Waroues, upon the one-price general-average 
system, at $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be- 
fore buying elsewhere. Agents wanted. 

Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New York. 


W ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, oer and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


FR Kee NNN 


OR Family use—simple,c reliable, Knits everythin 
Piccurs WANTED. Circter aaa sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Mey 


HE LYCEUM,-—No. 1,—contains the names, 
subjects, and terms of over two hundred of the 
best LECTURERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of 
the country, with valuable advice to LYCEUM COM- 
MITTEES. Specimen copy sent on receipt of stamp, 
by JAMES DPATH, Boston, Mass. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harper's Macazive, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 
Haxrer's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexry, and Harper's 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazrnz, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents oper, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wexxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

















stage. 

The Volumes of the Magazrvze commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to bogs with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrzr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaznve, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Tres ror ApvVERTISING In Harper's Perroprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
A ‘8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions ef the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossixve, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GreEnwoop, the “* Amateur Casual," Author of “The 
True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “* Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
sea” Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 

1 00. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwazp 
Goutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SANDS'’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. 
Sanvs. 8yvo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The 
By NatTHanixi 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosert B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
cis A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language,” ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents, 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Watxraor, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," * Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gesto 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wittram J. Fraee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Edition. 


ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
75 cents. 


gw To be followed by Geo. Eliot's other Novels. 


FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Maruirr. Translated 
y A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FALSE COLORS. By Anniz Tuomas, 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


HETTY. By Henny Kivestzy. 8vo, Paper, 26 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. By Henry Kixastey. 8vo, Paper, 40 cts. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1959. By Janes 
De Mittz, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
100 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. Syo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8yo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 


FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
tw To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Iitustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part Il., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





ee Harrer & Brotnens will eend ang of the above 
books by mail, postane free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIA:. 
Way is a candje-maker 
the worst and most hope- 
less of men ?—Because all 
his works are wicked, and 
all his wicked works are 
brought to light. 
lniditedtedp intimal 
The pastor of a popular 
church preached the fu- 
neral sermon of a child. 
An vnusually large aud- 
ience was present, and 
the preacher began by 
saying, ‘‘ My friends, I am 
pleased to see so many 
of you out on this occa- 
sion." Noticing the blun- 
der he had made, he add- 
ed, “ Pensively pleased, I 
mean.” 
conbinmnlippaiatinge 
“We air THE Prorce.” 
—It has been said that an 
Irishman is at peace only 
when he is in a quarrel; 
a Scotchman at home only 
when he is abroad ; an En- 
glishman contented onl 
when finding fault wit 
something or somebody; 
and a busy, blustering, 
impetuous American is at 
the height of felicity only 
while he is in all these ta- 
tmiultuons conditions at the 
same time. 
pe 


“Mother,” said a lad, 
“is it wrong to break egg- 
shells?" 

“Certainly not, my 
dear,” said his mother. 
“But why do you ask such 
a silly question ?” 

“Because I have just 
sarees the basket, and 
broke the shells on more'n 
two dozen yolks.” 

oe 

Astuttering correspond- 
ent wishes to know if cu- 
cumbers come from Cu- 
cumberland. 

—— 

There is a story told 
ofan old hunter who came 
into Chicago one day, and after wandering about for 
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A SHREWD ANSWER. 


Ay)" 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Lapy (at Sunday-school). “‘ And what do you understand by ‘The Pomps and Vanities of this Wicked World?’ ” 


Tue Heap or THe Crass. “The Flowers in your Bonnet, Teacher !”’ 


A shoemaker with one eye complained that one of 


a while, looking at the public buildings and other his lamps did not burn. One of his shopmates, who 


improvements, got into a chat with one of the inhab- 
itants, in the course of which he mentioned to him 
that he had once had a chance to buy all the ground 
that the city was built upon for a pair of old boots. 
“And why didn’t you buy it?” 
“Well, I hadn’t the boots just then,” was the old 
man’s calm reply. 





ninalipitinnts 

A little six-year-old was walking with his father, 
and, passing a church, the child asked, 

“ What house is that?” 

“ That is the Dutch church,” was the reply. ‘ Peo- 
ple go there to be good, so that they may become 


angels." 
Will they be Dutch angels, pa?’ 
That child should be sent to Sunday-school. 





-—_ 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

There are plenty of new novels in promise for the 
libraries. As a rule, the titles are as catching as the 
influenza, and a sequel now so usually succeeds to a 
success that we feel surprised the following have not 
yet been ye - 

Ne ve y the Author of Far and Wide, 


Strings @ Barley. Sequel to the Thrilli 
wley-Sugar: a ue e Thrilling 
Tale of Ropes of Sand. % 
Downy as a Decoy Duck: a Fascinating Sequel to 
Simple as a Dove. 
The Gent She Jilted: a Romance of Real Life, writ- 
ten by the Author of The Girl He Married. 


Blackbeetles ; a Sensation Story, by the Writer 
of Burnt Butterflies. 
Fatal Fever-Heat : a Tale of most Unreal Life, by the 
Author of #atal Zero. 





Handley in Good-Humor: a Sequel to the Story of 


Handley Cross. 
etiiiedicetihecthiibsiinntitoainin 
An incorrigible loafer, being taken to task for his 
laziness, replied: “I tell you, gentlemen, you are 
mistaken. T have not a lazy bone in my body; but 
the fact is, I was born tired.” 
mciniceomenngiasitliaiaa 
It was the same fellow that threw himself ruefully 
down under a tree one hot day, closed his eyes, and 
languidly murmured: ‘‘ Now breathe if you want to; 
Till be hanged if I will!” 





Might not the present 
2 as well as 


Panier Dresses be made Useful 
Ornamental? 


is a genuine son of the Emerald Isle, with astonish- 
ment exclaimed, “‘ Faith, and what do you want of two 
lamps? Ye haven't but one eye!” 





PERILOUS ASCENT OF THE DOVETURTLES ON THEIR WEDDING TOUR. 


Mr. Doveturtle says, “‘ Hold tight, my dear, and 
I'll help you if you slip.” 


PropLe wHo sHoutp ‘Aor on THE Square”—The 
Cubans. 





What is the difference between a 


lee and a hill ?— 
One is hard to get up, and the other is 


ard to get down. 





Open TO AN ENGAGEMENT. 
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_AnotentT Masters.—An auctioneer recently adver- 
tised for sale a large quantity of oil-paintings, “ by 
some of the ancient masters of the day.” 


ene np geaereiniine 
Tus Fioatine Porutation—Sailors, 


Poor Doveturtle! Where's he gone to, and 
who will console Mrs. D.? 


An Alabama editor, in puffing a grocery kept by a 
woman, says: 

“ Her tomatoes are as red as her own cheeks; her 
indigo is as blue as her own eyes; and her pepper 
as hot as her own temper.” 








ENGAGED. 


[Ocroser 9, 1869. 





A clergyman recent! 
related the following : r. 
pie of 


g 
many a@ very devout 
Catholic lady, who always 
asked. a blessing before 
each meal. One day she 
asked the young men how 
the Americans asked a 
peers A One of them, 
remembering the haste 
with which so mony: of his 
countrymen attack their 
food, said, ‘The American 
blessing is, ‘ Pitch in.'” 

A few days afterward 
the good lady, thinking to 
please her. boarders, rey- 
erently folded her hands, 
before breakfast, and ut- 
tered the words, “Pitch 
| ie they of course 


. 


ver ff 


ay 


we wt 
oot 
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A leader of music, in a 
church where congrega- 
tional singing was prac- 
ticed, selected a tune with 
wrong metre, to be sung 
to the words, 


“ 
wR, ene, purge my soul, 


He tried it twice, when an 
old lady cried out, “ Mis- 
ter, you had better try 
some other yarb.” 
siiemeliibasals 

“John,” said an affec- 
tionate mother the other 
day to a promising boy, 
“if you don’t stop reading 
so much you will get 80, 
after a while, that you 
won't care any thing about 
work.” 

“Mother,” replied the 
hopeful, leisurely remoy- 
ing a very long cigar, and 
turning another leaf, “I 
have got so now.” 

PAGE OE ME 

Very Hunoto.—Like the 
generality of kings and 
conquerors, Frederick the 
Great had a most philo- 
sophic indifference to 
deuth—in others. In one 
, of his battles, a battalion 
of veterans having taken to their heels; he galloped 
after them, bawling out: ‘Why do you run away, 
you old blackguards? Do you want to live forever?” 

aril dig lohan 

Exovrsionist (from Salt Lake). “Give me through 
yao | for fifteen grown persons and thirty-nine chil- 

ren.” 

New Troker Cierx (from Massachusetts). ‘If it's a 
school or an asylum, we can make them cheaper to 
you. 

Exoursionist (indignantly). “ Sir! 
private family, Sir!” 





It's my own 





Punch says: ‘The row with America is over. The 
‘row’ with that country, with which we have at times 
been threatened, we hope will never begin.” 





A little boy, disputing with his sister recently, ex- 
claimed: ‘It's true, for ma says so; and if ma says 
so it is so, if it ain’t so.” 


—_ 


A gentleman traveling in California encountered a 
pantl r, of which he su ently wrote as follows: 


I looked at him long enough to note his brown and 
glossy coat, his big, glaring eyes, his: broad} well-de- 
veloped muzzle, and his capacious jaws, when both 
of us left the spot, and, I am ple: to add, in oppo- 
site directions,” 





“You speak French wonderfully," said a French- 
man to a young snob who was airing his accomplish- 
ments before him. ‘You have not ze least accent— 
I mean ze least French accent.” 


eo 
The following epitaph is found in a church-yard at 
Saratoga: 
“ Farewell, dear wife! my life is past; 
I loved you while my life did inst; 
Don’t grieve for me, or sorrow e, 
But love my brother for my sake.” 
Whether the disconsolate widow obeyed the injunc- 
tion history sayeth not; but, as she put up the mon- 
ument, we suspect she did, 
te 
A correspondent (unmarried) ys that Solo- 
mon’s wisdom was due to the fact that he had seven 
hundred wives, whom he consulted on all occasions, 
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Lert Broxen-HEARTED. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE CHIGNON; OR, THE SEE ’EM BEHIND AND THE SEMAPHORE. 








